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The text of An Agallamh Bheag (The Little Colloquy) was 
printed for the first time, with a translation into modern Irish, 
by Professor Douglas Hyde in Lia Fail, Dublin, I (1927), 79-107. 
He used the only manuscripts which are known to contain it: The 
Book of Lismore and The Reeves MS. 

The following translation into English is published with the 
consent and advice of Dr. Hyde, who is not, however, to be held 
responsible for possible mistakes by the translators. In Revue 
Celtique, XXXVIII (1920), 289-295, Dr. Hyde has discussed the 
‘‘Little Colloquy.’’ One of his suggestions is that it may preserve 
the beginning, hitherto thought lost, of the long story of the ‘‘Collo- 
quy with the Ancients.’’ 


AN AGALLAMH BHEAG 


It happened once that Ossian and Cailte were in Dan Clithair 
at Sliabh? Crot. It was the time when Patrick came to Ireland. 
This is all that were left of the Fenians: namely, Ossian and Cailte 
and [twenty-seven of their followers] three groups of nine each. 
This was the thing that they usually did: namely, each day by 
turns, nine of them went out to hunt. One day it happened that 
Cailte Mac Rondin went out. He was one of eight grown men and 
a gillie was the ninth. The road they went led around the two 
hills of Sliabh Féidhlime and around Sean-Mhagh Breoghain to 
the northward. At their return from hunting at the dark end of 
the day, they came to Corr-Fhéd Chnaémhchoille in the north. 


1This translation is based upon one made by John C. McGalliard, Knox 
hag" ao Walter Pennington, in Dr. Arthur C. L. Brown’s class in Irish 
in -28. 

2 Sliabh, mountain. Sliabh Crot is ‘‘not far from Sliabh Muice and the 
river Suir’’ [i.e., near the town of Tipperary].—E. Hogan, Onomasticon. 
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Feargaire, Cailte’s gillie, was there, with the spoils of the hunt 
on his back. Cailte carried no burden himself from the time that 
he took service [with Finn]. 

The gillie bent down to the stream and took Cailte’s cup from 
his back and drank a draught from the stream. While the gillie 
was drinking, the eight grown men, wandering from the road, 
went over a path to the south. While the gillie was following them, 
he heard the murmur of a great host. And the gillie began look- 
ing at the host, keeping a branch between them and his head. He 
saw the vanguard of the host, a wonderful troop. It seemed to him 
that there were one hundred fifty in that troop. This was their 
description: fair, bright cloaks of linen were around them; their 
heads were pierced;* they had bent staves in their hands; and 
thick, variegated shields of bright gold and of silver were upon 
their breasts. They had the white faces of women, but the voices 
of men, and a chant of the road was chanted by each single man 
of them. 

The gillie followed after his company and he did not overtake 
them till he reached the hunting-booth. And it seemed to him that 
the influence of the wonderful troop he had seen was all about 
him. He laid his burden on the floor and lay on his couch. He 
put his elbow under him and groaned aloud. 

Then Cailte Mac Rondin said to him: 

‘*Well, my gillie, is your burden too heavy ?’’ 

“It is not,’’ said the gillie, ‘‘because I have borne many a bur- 
den greater than this, but none has ever oppressed me. It is not 
you who have placed this burden on me, but a wonderful host 
which I saw at Chnémehoill Cré. The first troop that I saw of 
that wonderful host f'led me with the pain of heavy sickness at 
the breathing of that troop.”’ 

‘*Describe them,’’ said Cailte. 

‘*TIt seemed to me that there were three fifties of men there, [who 
had] bright cloaks around them, and pierced heads, [also] crooked 
sticks in their hands, and thick shields upon their breasts. They 
had the faces of women and the voices of men; and a chant of the 
road came from every single man of them.’’ 

Wonder filled the old Fenians as they listened. 

‘‘Those are,’’ said Ossian, ‘‘the Adze-heads that Finn foretold 


8 This refers, perhaps, to the tonsure or the mitre; monks are often called 
adze-heads (tailghinn). 
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would come. And what shall we do to them?”’ 

‘‘Unless they are killed, they will rule over us,’’ said everyone. 

‘*Alas!’’ said Ossian, ‘‘why should we attack them? For we 
are the last of the Fenians, and it is not ourselves who are in 
possession of the kingship of Ireland, with its drinking and with 
its joy; but rather [we have] only its hunting and its wild places 
and its forests; and it will be better for us to avoid them.”’ 

Thus they remained till day came on the morrow; and they 
thought of nothing that night except them [i.e., the Adze-heads]. 

Cailte arose at the beginning of the day, for he was the eldest 
of them, and went out to the hill of assembly. And the sun cleared 
away the fog from the plains. And Cailte fell to surveying the two 
provinces of Munster on every side. There Cailte saw smoke rising 
from Cuillind O’Cuanach,* and he marvelled greatly and said in 
his heart: 

‘‘The smoke which I see yonder on Cuillind is a marvel to me, 
because there is not a house or a farm in the place, and there are 
no bandits of the woods or outlaws of Ireland, because Ireland is 
as quiet as a frozen pool. Besides, the two provinces of Munster 
are under the rule of Angus Mac Natfreich, and the province of 
Connaught under the rule of Eochaidh, son of Brian, son of Eo- 
chaidh Muigmeathoin, and the province of Ulster under Muiredach 
Red-Neck, and the province of Leinster under Criomthan, son of 
Etna Cinnsealach, and the hostages of all Ireland are with Laog- 
haire, son of Niall, in Tara, so that there is no outlaw or man 
slayer or forest robber in Ireland, and there are no other Fenian 
bands in Ireland, except ourselves; and it was not we who made 
the fire yonder; and there has come a darkness over my eye while 
watching that smoke and that fire.’’ 

It was then that Ossian, the Fenian prince, came out upon the 
hill and heard the murmur of the old warrior, and he asked him: 

‘‘What is thy murmuring about, O chief?’’ said Ossian. 

‘‘About a fire that is in Cuillin O’Cuanach,’’ said Cailte, ‘‘and 
my sight was taken from me as I watched it, and I do not know 
by whom it was made there.’’ 

‘‘That is a fire of the Adze-heads,’’ said Ossian. ‘‘And this 
took thy eyesight from thee and it is taking my eyesight from 
me,’’ said Ossian. 

“*It is true,’’ said Cailte, ‘‘and long ago it was prophesied that 


4 Cullen, five miles northwest of Tipperary. 
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they would come to Cuillin. It was an abode of the Fenians and 
of dogs and of packs of hounds till today.’’ 
And he made this lay: 


Cuillean was the abode of stags 

To which we Fenians used to resort. 
The druids of Finn promised it to us, 
That Adze-heads should inhabit it. 


Lonan, Cathmael, Conghaile, 
Foretold at Rath Maige: . 

*‘*The Adze-heads will come over the Irish Sea 
To dwell in the land of Ireland. 


‘*They will possess, after coming from the east, 
Rath Cormaic, pleasant Rath Celtchar, 
Rath Maige, Rath Gabra Gleann, 
Leiter Caoin, Cuala, Cuillin, 


**Osna Cend and Cnoc Dairi 
Rath Meadain, Rath Dungaile, 
Cathair Oirndige, truly, 
Lecca, Midi, and Mag Durracht.’’ 


Finn himself predicted after that 

Samhain night,5 in Sid Eadair, 

That a remnant of the Fenians of Finn would be there 
At the time of the coming of the Adze-head; 


That we should be in Crota Cliach, 

Our three nines of men of the grey-haired Fenians; 
That there would arise a matter there to disperse us; 
To us its evil would be lasting. 


Ossian, son of Finn, shall go from us, 

And nine men under the water of Adze-head :6é 
Little Aodh and Ceallach, verily, 

Lugaid, fair Colman, Cormac. 


Siadal the poet, Flann mac Brainn, 

And Aodan mac Airceallaig, 

They will be at Tara and little their strength, 
Scattered before the poison of magic. 


Dearg will go west to the Sidh? of Bran 
Faillean will be in Finnabair; 

Conan will be in Colba with us; 
Flaitios will be at Sid Umaill. 


Dub Druinnan will be at Sid Badbh 
Besides the daughter of Moduirn. 
Those will be the names of the men who will be there 


5 Samhain night, Halloween. 
6A reference to baptism. 
7 Sidh, a fairy mound. 
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Cormac mac Ruaid will go to the west 

With Cailte to the hill of the Fenians, 
Failbe mac Fionneaid and Flainn, 

That splendid dog in the boundaries of Umall. 


Maine, son of Druimderg, it is likely, 
And Dunghal mae Dubhcroin, 
Feargal mac Suabaig, with them 

I myself and Feargaire. 


We shall be scattered throughout the desolate mountains 
Throughout Ireland, east and west; 

When the withering time shall come, 

We shall find no people who are now alive. 


My heart is wasting, 

O Ossian, it is no lie, 

Because Adze-head with his many churches, 
Is kindling a fire in Cuillin. 


The Adze-head who has come from the east 
To drive out the druids of the world; 

It was fair and true that Finn prophesied 
The smoke which you see on Cuillin. 


And on his making that song, anger and excessive hatred seized 
Ossian, the Fenian prince, because the smoke of the fire came over 
his royal eye; and this is what he said: 

‘‘The vengeance that we shall take at last upon the Adze-heads, 
let us take now. Men, follow me,’’ said he, ‘‘and we shall burn 
the Adze-heads, and their ashes shall be scattered down the 
stream.’’ And even as he said it, he made an angry step forward 
in front of the hill, but there followed him only eight men, and 
he himself was the ninth. 

The three troops of nine, which were in one place before, dis- 
persed at that time: that is, nine men including Cailte went into 
the woods and thickets and into the wild places of Ireland; and 
nine others fled to the fairy mounds of Ireland before the Adze- 
heads; and the third nine [were] under Ossian himself, Aodh the 
Little, Ceallach, Lugha, Colman Ceann, Comramach, Siadal the 
poet, Flann mae Briain, and Aodan mac Arceallaig. 

This is what Cailte said: 

‘‘[Despite] the angry move which Ossian made toward killing 
the Adze-heads, he will be coaxed or deceived, and he will believe 
under the yoke of baptism and faith. Anyone who does not de- 
sire to believe in them, let him not approach them. As for me, 
I will not go.’’ 

Dearg arose then with his troop of eight: namely, Faiollen from 
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Finnabair; Conan from Colba Dun; and Claidias from Sid 
Umaill; Diarmuid and Lollan from Sid Mairge; Guaire from 
Brugh Gaird; Duban from Sid Eadoir; and Dub Droman from 
Sid Buidh. 

Dearg and Cailte said farewell to the others after that, and 
they never met again. As for Dearg, he went to the door of Sid 
Broin, and sent away his eight [men] from there. And each one 
of them went to his [own] friends as Cailte promised them in the 
song before. And the old Fenians did not meet after that except 
Cailte and Ossian at the house of Diarmaid mac Cerbhuill in 
Tara.® 

After that, Cailte said: 

‘*We will not go to the fairy mounds, but we will go into the 
woods and into the wild places of Ireland in order to avoid the 
Adze-heads.”’ 

They left then Dun Cliatair in Sliab Crott and all went forward 
westward directly into Glen in dair, and to Leiter Caoin, in Cinn 
Feabrait, and to Mag da Mullach, and to Leiter Dub in Luacair 
Deagaib; and the end of the night came upon them. They had 
dreary sadness that night on account of their separation from their 
friends and from the son of the Fenian prince, and from the 
Fenian prince himself, that is, from Ossian, [Cailte’s] own foster- 
son. And Cailte and his nine men did not eat food that night, but 
they slept uncomfortably in the wretched hunting-booth which 
Feargaire made for them. 

Cailte arose after that and went out first to the edge of the ford, 
and he turned again to his companions: 

‘*It were well,’’ said he, ‘‘to rise up to catch these fish that are 
out here, and to put your troubles from you. Food is not [to be] 
shunned,’’ said he, ‘‘although your friends be shunned. Our luck 
at fishing and hunting has been good up to this time.’’ 

And the eight men kept on fishing till the rising of the sun. 
Then came herders of sheep and of cattle to Carn Leitri Duibhe, 
above Cailte, as he sat on the bank of the ford. And the herds- 
men began to sing and to make melody, and the song seemed sweet 
to Cailte, for it was like the chant of the Fenians, the [renowned] 
dord fiannsa. And he began telling the gillie to be silent and to 
catch his fish; and he made this lay: 


8 This meeting is related in the ‘‘ Acallam na Senédrach,’’ ed. Stokes, 2345- 
2360, translation in Silva Gadelica, II, 161. 
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Listen a little; O, let us be in silence; 
O Feargaire, be quiet. 

The music which I hear on the left 
Has brought my strength to naught. 


Heavily does it pierce my gentle heart 

At a song like that of the Fiana in Fatarlaig; 
The little poets from Port Guaire, 

A song they sing each hour. 


Herdsmen of Duibhe from Druimleis 
Try, after us, to imitate us; 
Sweet is the music of that imitation of theirs, 
The chanting of the three sons of Ditreabach. 


The crooning of Faolchti from Fidh Garb, 

The murmur of Flann from the side of Latharn, 
The song of Faolan, the whistle of Lainn, 

The sound of the three sons of Conchainne. 


A sweet song they used to sing over the sea, 
Cairill and Artt and Eobran, 

Mongfin Maolghas—great their luck— 
Falché, Eoghan, and Uamhanan. 


From the sides of Rabnirin Head, 
Daolghus, Dubhachfn, Dubhrind, 
Mugslaine, Dubthach son of Bran, 
And Findchadh from Formail. 


Dubhréid, Dubhén, Dubdala, 

Dubhdruman son of Senchadh, 
Conan, Flaitheas, Fer Daghal, 
Garbh Daire, Daire, Danghal. 


Maol Ugra and Maol Eanaigh, 
Their song was sweet to everyone, 
Caince, Ferrdoman, Find Ban, 
Oscur, Ossian, Uallachan. 


Derce and Ruadh and Goll, 
Lughaid, Lucan, Conghal, Cond, 
Scannal, Uairbhel, Aichel, Erce, 
Bran, Seghdha, Sealbhach, Saoirearc. 


Colla, Core, Féice, Foill, Fial, 
Fiacha, Conall, Caichear, Cian, 
Garbh Crot Caol i Cluain-da-ros, 
Donndé Rath Dubhda Donnghas. 


Finn himself and Flann son of Eochaidh, 
Diarmuit, Raighne Rosclethan, 

They sing the song of the Fenians to the end, 
Sings Cailte Collamair. 


Sings Cailte of Cnoc-da-dhamh, 
Sings Cailte of Cnoc-aradh, 


9‘<Try, after us, to imitate us... ’’ This is the reading of the Reeves 
MS., Lia Féil, I (1927), 92. 
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Sings Cailte Cosluath the Fair, 
Sings Cailte the son of Fidhach. 


Sings Uilleand, sings Aodh, 

And Druim Derg and Dubh-da-raon, 
And Subhach son of Maol Cruim, 
And Flandchadh of Fordhruim. 


We used to sing for a time in Alba 
And at Fornocht Droma-dean, 

In the assembly of Life,1° 

In Almain without a quarrel; 


In the assembly of Taillte of the fords 
In Carman in Cnoce-da-rath, 

At Uisnech and at Taillte in the east, 
At Cnodhbha at Tlachtga at Teamhair. 


At Téide at Coran-na-treabh 

At the assembly of Clochair-tar-lear, 
At the assembly of Chliach and Luinge, 
At the great assembly of Mhuchruime. 


In the pleasant Cruachan assembly, 

We sang the chant as we went to the house. 
Sweet were the voices of the Fenians; 
Everyone was delighted to listen. 


After that song, the old Fenians stopped Cailte’s lamenting, 
and they said that it was wrong of him to remind them of the 
Fenians. 

**Let the fish be broiled for us here,’’ said they. 

“‘This is no place for us,’’ [said Cailte,] ‘‘for many are the 
houses in this place. It is better for us to avoid it.’’ 

And they went forward, keeping on their left Leitri Duibhi, to 
Tara Luachra," and to Glenn na Conn, and to Ford Lucraid by 
the River Féil,’*? and to Brosna Dromha-h-iarainn, and over the 
streams of the Féil. And when they had gone over the [River] 
Féil, Cailte said, ‘‘It is time for us to broil the fish.’’ They did 
their cooking there, and when they had finished, they went ahead 
over Ré-in-Chind in Luachair, the place where the sons of Cuil- 
greann brought the head of Finn, son of Cumall Ua Baoisgne, and 
to Sliabh Mis,’* hard by Cathair of Claon-Ratha, and to the water 
of Labrainne, and to Traigh Fhirgrinne mac Deagaid, and to 


10 Li-fe, a place name. 
11 Near Castle Island, County Kerry. 


12 The River Feale flows northwest from Kerry through Limerick into the 
Shannon mouth. 


13 The Slieve Mish Mountains in Kerry. 
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Lake Daimh-Dheirg, and to Dumba Maisine in Glenn-na-ndiadh, 
and out to Comar Cinn Seinntsleibhe. 

‘‘This place is good,’’ said Cailte, ‘‘and it is remote; and it is 
not a road frequented by the country [people], unless huntsmen 
traverse it.’’ 

After that, Feargaire came, who was Cailte’s gillie, and made 
a wide hut with a narrow doorway, and put a rod for a ridge-pole 
over it, and thatched a shelter over it. And while the gillie was 
building it, the other eight went hunting. [When they returned, ] 
a bed was ready for every two of them, and a bed for every dog, 
and three coverlets of the wood for every bed: that is, a coverlet 
of branches, and coverlets of moss, and of fresh rushes. And they 
put down the spoils of the hunt from their shoulders, and they 
cooked a meal there, and ate food and provisions, and slept that 
night. 

They rose after that and went to the hill above Comar Cind- 
tshléibhe, and looked out on each side. And they were sad when 
they thought of Finn and the Fenians. These were the kings over 
that territory at that time, namely, Irgal mac Muradhaigh and 
Ceallach mac Sealbhaigh. And Irgal went on that day to hunt 
in the land where they were, and a great number of pigs and deer 
were roused, but they killed only one deer. 

Cailte and Findchad were watching that hunt. 

‘‘Bad, O Findchad,’’ said Cailte, ‘‘is the running of the dogs 
and men in the hunt which you see.’’ 

‘“‘That is true,’’ said Findchad; ‘‘each generation of men is 
worse than the one before it.’’ 

After that, they came to the hunting-booth that night. And 
they went to hunt in the morning to the same glen. Deer and other 
wild animals were roused, and they killed their full sufficiency 
of them. 

On the morrow, Irgal came to hunt in the same glen, and he 
found the tracks of the dogs and of the huge men. His dogs 
quivered when they saw the tracks of the [other] dogs and of the 
huntsmen. 

‘‘This is the track of Fomorians from the sea, or the track of 
people who are not of the same generation with us, or the track 
of big men from the sidh,’’ said Irgal; ‘‘let us follow it and find 


out.’’ Though he said that, he did not find one man who would 


follow him, so that he went on alone with a dog on a chain in his 
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hand. And he followed the track of the dogs and of the men from 
Glenn-na-Diadh to Comar Cinn Seinsléibhe, till he saw the hunting- 
booth. 

Feargaire was in the door of the hunting-booth and saw the 
youth. 

‘Health to you, O skillful warrior,’’ said Irgal; and he entered 
the hunting-booth. And the big dogs pulled at their chains to- 
ward the youth’s dog. 

‘*Restrain the dogs,’’ said Cailte. ‘‘You will be welcome,”’’ said 
Cailte; ‘‘sit with us, and tell us your news.’’ 

‘*It would be more fitting for you to tell me who you are.’’ 

‘‘Have you heard who was the noblest and best warrior that 
Finn mae Cumhaill had, or have you heard of Finn and his Fen- 
ians?’’ said Findchad. 

‘‘T have not heard that a better warrior ever put his hand into 
the hand of his lord than Cailte mac Rondin, who was with Finn, 
and Lugha Lagha, who was with Mac Con, and Dubh mac Sélm- 
hoir, who was with Fathadh Canann.’’ 

‘‘That is true, indeed,’’ said they. 


‘‘This is Cailte here. And who are you, O youth?”’ said Find- | 


chad. 

‘‘Irgal mae Muradhaigh from Chorco Dhuibhne am I,’’ said 
the youth, ‘‘and I rule over half of this land in which you are.’’ 

“*Tf it is so,’’ said they, ‘‘stay with us and you shall have pros- 
perity in hunting and counsel.’’ 

The two men bound themselves [by pledges], and Irgal returned 
to his own fort. Meanwhile his followers were reproaching each 
other for deserting their lord. And he told them that he had 
followed the track to the sea and that he had not found [the in- 
truders]. 

After three days and three nights he returned by the same road 
again and a fair welcome was given him. 

‘‘The same to you,’’ said he, ‘‘O brave warriors.’ 

‘‘Have you any news?’’ asked Cailte. 

“‘Treland is full of every kind of prosperity,’’ said the youth, 
‘‘and I should like to ask a hunting-charm from you.’’ 

‘*Give him a charm, O Findchad,”’ said Cailte. 

**T will give it,’’ said Findchad. ‘‘Let him take the dogs and 
the men with him next Wednesday and make a hunt. And the 
first deer which he kills, let him cook it and give it to his folk and 
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to his dogs, and smear its blood upon the hands and upon the 
weapons of his folk and upon the teeth of the dogs, and he shall 
have the luck of the hunt.’’ 

Irgal returned to his house, and Wednesday he went to hunt. | 
And a rough, wild, deer was roused by them and they killed it, 
and he did as Findchad had told him. And after that he killed 
as many deer as he wished. 

At the end of three days and three nights Irgal came to the 
same hunting-booth. 

‘‘Are you pleased with your hunting, O youth?’’ said they. 

‘‘T am, indeed,’’ said he, ‘‘but there is a good warrior sharing 
the kingdom with me, that is, Ceallach mae Sealba, an active man, 
and the King of Munster is exalting him above me. The royal 
city that belongs to us both is in his possession, and I should like 
a charm and an incantation to expel him.’’ 

“Give that charm, O Findchad,”’ said Cailte. 

‘‘Let him send out his servants,’’ said Findchad, ‘‘through the 
wood next Thursday, and cut narrow sticks and take them on 
Friday to the royal city; and do you yourself thrust a pole in 
every direction there and the place shall be yours from then on, 
and Ceallach himself shall perish by you.’’ 

Irgal came home and did everything they had told him. He 
came himself and thrust a pole in every direction. And Ceallach 
mae Sealba, the joint-king of Chorea Dhuibhne, gathered his men. 
Irgal saw that, and sent messengers to Ceallach to give him a 
present till strength should come from the charm that had been 
given him. And as soon as the middle of the day came, Irgal 
fought a single combat with Ceallach. And [Ceallach] fell by him 
in front of the town, and [Irgal] took hostages from Chorea Dhu- 
ibhne by means of the enchantment and the charm. And he re- 
mained in that place three days and three nights, and he remem- 
bered his companions and the remnant of the Fenians. Then he 
came to the hunting-booth in which Cailte was, and a greeting was 
given him. 

Now Irgal’s wife was Dubh-Gréine, daughter of Cathal Crom- 
chend, who was one of his rich farmers. And she said: 

‘*T know that the friends of my husband are people of power 
and of enchantment. For he is full of prosperity,’’ said she, ‘‘and 


14‘*Ts exalting him above me.’’ This is the reading of the Reeves MS. 
Lia Fdil, I, 100, note 2. ? 
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it will come about through the greatness of his fame and his riches 
that he will take [to wife] the daughter of a king or of a great 
prince.’’ And she arose and went on the track of the youth, and 
followed it till she came to the hunting-booth. And she said [to 
herself], ‘‘Here are the people who gave the charm to Irgal.”’ 
And she put her ear to the hunting-booth. 

And these are the words that Irgal was saying: 

‘‘Your friendship is a good thing for me. Ceallach fell by me 
and I have his territory through your friendship. There is, how- 
ever, another thing which I wish to complain of to you: flocks of 
black-birds which come to me and the cornfield on which they 
alight. They eat it until it becomes a fallow field. Give me a 
charm to expel them.’’ 

‘You have come at a fortunate time,’’ said Findchad, ‘‘for all 
living things which are proclaimed in this charm, from the rising 
till the setting of the sun, will be dead within nine days unless 
they depart from this place within a day.’’ 

The wife of Irgal heard that and said: 

‘‘Upon yourselves be the poison and danger of your charm. 
Leave the land and let that charm be upon you, that is, the charm 
of the birds of the fields.’’ 

The old Fenians and the lad sprang up and took their arms. 
The woman fled, putting her trust in running, and ran by the sea. 
Her husband followed her. As she looked behind her, she fell over 
the edge of a rock and died. 

The old Fenians arose, and Cailte said: 

‘“Well, men, let us leave Irgal alone to follow her, and our curse 
be on the woman.’’ And he said: 
‘*Our curse on the wife of Irgal, 

The curse of each king of the kings, 


The curse of Ossian, the curse of Finn, 
On the daughter of Cathal Crom-chend. 


‘¢Dubh Greine ordered us 
To leave Comar Cinntsléibhe. 

A curse on the woman who spied on us; 
That was her last refusal. 


‘“We were here a while in peace. 
Far from men, far from women, 

Far from the Adze-heads was our house. 
Unfrequented was that path. 


‘*Seldom with us till today 
Was the avoiding of visitors. 


THE LITTLE COLLOQUY 


Each one was joyful after that, to sleep 
Without visitors or heavy geasa.15 


‘*A blessing from me for noble Irgal; 
In my opinion his speech was discreet. 

The order of the woman was an order without cheer; 
She merited in full our curse.’’ 


‘‘Let us leave this place,’’ said Findchad, ‘‘for if we are here 
till the same hour tomorrow, not a man of us will be alive to tell 
the tidings.’’ 

They went ahead after that through Glen Massan and to Loch 
Daimhdheirg, and to Traigh Fhirgrinne meic Dheaghadh, and to 
Inis Labharthuinne, and to Inbhear-Buinne, and to Inbhear 
Leamhna, and to Loch Léin, and to Glen Mangart above Loch 
Léin.”¢ 

‘* And let not anyone come to us after Irgal,’’ [they said.] 

They went through the glen and found a remote place upon the 
edge of a waterfall and they made a fine booth, and they put a 
rod for a ridge-pole over it, and a thatch for protection on it, and 
Feargaire strewed litter and rushes in it. And he made a bed for 
each two and a bed for each dog. 

While the gillie was making the hunting-booth, they went to 
the hunt. The gillie made a hole with gravelly sides in the earth 
by the edge of the stream and let the stream into it, and kindled 
a big fire and heated stones so that he was ready for his folk. They 
came then from hunting and cooked and broiled meat there, and 
washed themselves, and after that ate a meal, and went into their 
beds and had quiet rest and sleep. And they were weary that 
night. 

They were in that glen for a year, and none of the men of Ire- 
land came upon them. One morning, all except Feargaire were 
in their beds. He heard the shout of a hunt on the mountain above 
him and saw hunters and their dogs rousing the deer and the hare 
and the wild beasts. And he said, ‘‘Arise, O Fenians, because 
there are people throughout the glen.’’ 

They arose and took their weapons. And Cailte said, ‘‘This is 
no other than the King of Munster; let us leave the glen.’’ And 
they went forward after that to Glen Fleisge on the shores of 
Loch Léin. 
15 Geasa, tabus. 
16 Loch Léin, Killarney; Glen Mangart, Mangerton Mountain. 
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Cailte and Findchad walked on, and the hand of each was on 
the other’s shoulder. 

‘‘Why is the little fort before us called ‘The Little Fort of 
Wonder,’ ’’ said Findchad—‘‘ [the one with] a small pillar-stone 
in the middle of it?’’ 

‘‘T remember,’’ said Cailte. ‘‘Finn was encamped here, and 
you yourself had not been born at that time, O Findchad. Three 
strangers‘? came to Finn in the glen and formed a friendship with 
him. They had a dog brighter than snow. It was a hunting-dog 
in the daytime and a flame of fire at night. This is the privilege 
they asked of Finn: to go each day to hunt with the Fian and to 
stay each night apart by themselves. However much or however 
little they killed, [Finn] was not to question them about it. One 
of the curious things about that dog was that the water into which 
he was put became-wine or mead. The names of those three were 
Sela, Donait, and Domnan. The whelp which they had, they had 
stolen from the King of Norway.’’ And [Cailte] made this song: 


A group of men came hither to me 

To go with Finn of the Fenians. 

They used to search with us each bog, each plain, 
The three proud ones. It was wonderful. 


17 Compare another version of this incident in the ‘‘ Acallam,’’ ed. Stokes, 
6146-6189, translation, pp. 239-40. 
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THE DISAPPEARANCE OF WERDAN 
IN ENGLISH 


By A. J. FriepricH ZiEGLSCHMID 
State University of Iowa 


It is not the first time that an attempt has been made to explain 
the disappearance of weorban. Various reasons have been given 
for this development by Lussky,’? Matzner,? Frary,’ and others. 

Lussky states that ‘‘weorban seems to be dying out and to be 
replaced by wesan’’; Matzner sees French influence in this de- 
velopment ; Frary, finally, attributes the disappearance of weorban 
to Seandinavian influence’: ‘‘. . . the Englishmen grew accustomed 
to the absence of weorban in the Danish-English speech of his 
neighbor, and either unconsciously or in order to be better under- 
stood, he avoided the use of weorpan when talking with a ‘Dane’.’’ 

As captivating as these various theories are, they do not seem 
‘to give the true psychological nor true historical reason for this 
important development. The following investigation occupies it- 
self principally with the psychological factors responsible for the 
disappearance of weorpan. The trueness or falsity of the historical 
implication expressed in the statements mentioned above, may 
easily be deduced from our psychological findings. 

The present problem can be attacked best by an etymological 
study of the substantive verb to be. It is well-known that it is 
‘‘an irregular and defective verb, the full conjugation of which 
in modern English is effected by a union of the surviving inflections 
of three originally distinct and independent verbs,’”> viz: 

(1) of the original IE substantive verb with the stem es-; 
Skr. as-, ’s-; Gr. e0-; Lat. es-, ’s-; 
(2) of wes-; Skr. vas (to remain) ; Goth. wisan (to remain, 
stay, continue, to be) ; OS, OE, OHG wesan, ON vera; 


1 JEGPhilol., XXI, 68. 

2 Englische Grammatik, II, 63. 

3 Studies in the Syntax of the Old English Passive with Special Reference to 
the Use of Wesan and Weortan, Language Diss. No. V (publ. by the Linguis- 
tic Society of America; Sept., 1929), pp. 70-73. (Cp. my review of this disser- 
tation in Language, 1930.) 
4Frary, op. cit., pp. 71-72. 

5 NED, Vol. I, pt. II, p. 715. 
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(3) of beu-; Skr. bhi, bhaw-; Avest. bav-, bu-; Gr. gv-; 
Lat. fu- (fio) ; OE beo-n (to become, come to be, Germ. 
werden, Fr. devenir). 

Of the stem es- (cf. verbal stem 1), OE possessed only the pres- 
ent tenses, indicative and subjunctive, all other parts being sup- 
plied from the stem wes-, was (cf. verbal stem 2) ; i.e., wes-, was 
was only supplemental to es-, the two now constituting the sub- 
stantive verb am-was. Beon, be (cf. verbal stem 3) was still in 
OE a distinct verb (having all the present, but no past tenses). 
By the beginning of the 13th century, the infinitive, participle, 
imperative, and present subjunctive of am-was became successively 
obsolete, the corresponding parts of to be (although originally 
having the meaning of to become, come to be, Germ. werden) tak- 
ing their place, so that the whole verb am-was-be had thus been 
brought about; in other words, the verb to be, although no part 
of the substantive verb at first, replaced original parts then lost. 
Thus it happens that since the beginning of the 13th century, or 
even before,® English has used, in place of the corresponding ob- 
solete parts of am-was, the new infinitive to be, the participle ibeon, 
been, the present subjunctive be, and the imperative be,—the new 
forms beginning with b- originally having the meaning and func- 
tion of weorban, Germ. werden. 

In southern and midland English, to be encroached on the 
plural of the present tense of am about 1250, so that we, ye, they, 
beth, ben, be respectively were standard forms for centuries. Even 
in the singular, be, beest, beth began to take the place of am, art, 
is, and are now the regular forms in southern dialect speech.’ 

Before drawing any conclusion from these facts, I propose to 
give a few OE examples® demonstrating the indiscriminating inter- 
change between parts of am-was and be, and, moreover, manifest- 
ing the early occurrence of to be in the meaning of Germ. sein 
instead of its original meaning of to become, come to be, Germ. 
werden. 

Ags. Gosp. Matt. (ce. 1000) 28.20 Ic beo mid eow ealle dagas Lindisf. 


6Cp. Morris, Rich.; Elem. Lessons in Historical Engl. Gram., p. 169: 
‘*Wesan (infinitive) seems to have dropped out of use in the twelfth century, 
leaving beon or ben as the ordinary form in use. About the same time gewesen 
(p. p.) disappeared, and a new p. p. tbeon (ben) came into use. . . In ME we 
find the pres. part. be-ende = be-ing.’’ 

7 For these data I am indebted to the NED, ibid. 

8 The following examples have been taken from the NED. 
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(ec. 950) am; Rushw. (ec. 975) eam; Hatton G. (e. 1160) Ich 
beo; 

Lamb. Hom. (ce. 1175) 25 He bib wip-uten feire; 

ibid. 89 La hu ne beap ba... galileisce? 

Rushw. G. (¢. 975) Matt. 6.8 Ne sculle forbon gelice beon him; 

Lindisf. G. (ce. 950) Nallas ge bonne wosa gelice him. 

Ags. Gosp. (¢. 1000) Luke 2.49 Me gebyrab to beonne (Lindisf. G.: 
to wosanne) ; 

Wiilcher Voc. /398 (c. 1050) Existentibus, wesendum, beondum. 

The Lord’s Prayer (ce. 1000; ef. Lounsbury, Hist. Engl. Lang., pp. 
481 and 490): Ure Feder ... st bin nama gehalgod . . . 
Geweorpe bin willa... Wycliffite Version, Purvey’s Recension, 
e. 1390: Oure fadir ... halewid be thi name... Be thi wille; 
OHG Tatian (Braune, Ahd. Lesebuch, p. 53): Fater unser... 
st gtheilagot thin namo .. .si thin uuillo...; Wulfila (Wright, 
Gram. Goth. Lang., p. 200): Atta unsar ... Wairpai wilja 
peins... 

What conclusions can be drawn from the preceding etymological 
study and from the examples cited? 

In the light of the evidence just presented, it seems correct to 
conclude that neither French nor Old Norse nor any other foreign 
influence brought about the disappearance of weorban. It is al- 
most certain that this development was chiefly due to the com- 
posite character of the OE substantive verb am-was-BE, the latter 
form inherently containing the meaning of weorban. Rather 
early, be had come to replace obsolete or lost parts of am-was; in 
other words, be became a ‘bridge-form’, connecting like a bridge 
two distinct meanings,’ in our particular case that of weorban 
(its inherent meaning) with that of wesan. Through continued 
association with the new meaning (i.e. wesan), the original mean- 
ing of be (i. weorban) faded entirely out of consciousness in the 
course of time, just as we see happen in the word ‘moonshine’, 
which now evokes the new meaning more directly than the original 
one.’ The function of to be as the auxiliary of the periphrastic 
actional passive (i.e. in the function of weorban), however, has 
been retained down to our time, e.g.: ‘‘Spengler’s Decline of the 


®Cp. Zieglschmid, ‘‘Is the Use of Wesan in the Periphrastic Actional 
Passive in the Germanic Languages Due to Latin Influence?’’ JEGPhilol., 
XXVIII (1929), 364; cf. also Leopold, ‘‘Inner Form,’’ Language, V, 4, 
(1929), 259. 
10 Leopold, op. cit., p. 257. 
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West is much read,’ ‘Spengler’s ‘‘Untergang des Abendlandes’’ 
wird viel gelesen.’ 

This OE semasiological development of to be in actional passive 
constructions is analogous to the OHG, OS, OIcel., and OFris. de- 
velopment, as has been pointed out elsewhere.” 

At the same time, our etymological study elucidates the Modern 
English use of to be as copula in the meaning and function of 
weorban as in ‘he wants to be a lawyer,’ ‘er will Rechtsanwalt 
werden’; or as in, ‘she was well in less than an hour,’ ‘innerhalb 
einer Stunde wurde sie wieder gesund.’ 

The persistence of weorban mentioned by Frary’?—I desire to 
add in this connection—is easily explained by the fact that the 
original weorban existed side by side of the ‘bridge-form’ to be 
which primarily meant weorpan. Yet ‘‘some time between the 
latest Old English (literature) and the earliest Middle English,’’* 
to be with its inherent meaning of weorpan finally became victorious 
over weorban proper, so that, indeed, weorban proper was 
‘‘erowded out by beon,’’ as Fijn van Draat (EStud. 31, 375, §16) 
has suggested before without giving, however, an adequate reason 
for this development. The absolute supremacy of the original mean- 
ing of to be (i.e. weorban), however, was of a comparatively short 
duration, because this original, inherent meaning of to be was 
felt, unconsciously of course, to be indistinct ; for the new meaning 
(i.e. sein, étre) had come to be the predominant one, although to 
be has been kept as the usual auxiliary of the periphrastic actional 
passive down to the present day. As a consequence, principally 
from the beginning of the Modern English period on, various at- 
tempt have been made to find on equivalent for weorban proper, 
which verb or auxiliary respectively had died out entirely during 
the sovereignty of to be in place of weorpan. The following few 


11 Zieglschmid, Zur Entwicklung der Perfektumschreibung im Deutschen, 
Language Diss. VI (publ. by the Linguistic Society of America, December, 
1929), pp. 13-26. 

12 Frary, op. cit., p. 70: ‘*. . . the use of weortan has been found to be on 
the increase in West-Saxon literature at least through the time of lfric and 
Wulfstan. . . . At tho beginning of the Middle English period, however, .. . 
weorsan is practically an archaism, while in the West-Saxon version of the 
Gospels and even in the later part of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, and in such 
poems as Judith and the Battle of Maldon, weortdan is found in all its vigor.’’ 

13 Ibid. It is interesting to note that by that time to be had supplemented 
the obsolete forms of am-was (i.e. the inf., partic., imperat., pres. subj.), as 
has been mentioned above. 
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verbs—originally having concrete meanings (full verbs),’* but 
now often being copulas (link verbs) **—will demonstrate the un- 
conscious endeavor of chiefly Modern English to gain such a clear, 
distinet equivalent 
to come (1593 Abp. Bancroft "Dang. Positions IV. vii. 156) ; 
How Coppinger and Arthington came acquainted 
with Hacket. 
to get (1652 Gaule Magastrom. 361): A certain Spanish pre- 
tending Alchymist . . . got acquainted with foure 
rich Spanish merchants. 
to become: I became acquainted with . . . ; in German, a sim- 
ilar construction is often found, which deserves atten- 
tion: ‘‘ Aber nicht—dafiir bekomme ich ja von Frau- 
lein Philippi bezahlt (‘Wildenbruch’s Die Waidfrau) ; 
‘‘Don’t pay me—I shall be paid by Miss P.”’’, i.e., ich 
werde von Fri. P. bezahlt. 
to fall acquainted 
to run distracted 
to grow accustomed 
In summarizing this article it is just to state that any foreign 
influence which is to have brought about the disappearance of 
weorban must be denied. The chief reason for this development 
is the composite character of the substantive verb am-was-BE. The 
latter verb, originally distinct and independent, inherently con- 
tains the meaning of weorpan (Germ. werden, Fr. devenir), as 
has been shown conclusively through our etymological study: to 
be is etymologically related with Skr. bhi-, Avest. bav-, bu, Gr. ov, 
ete., these stems denoting weorban. This being so, it follows that 
to be inherently contains the meaning weorban besides its secon- 
dary meaning sein, étre. 


14 Curme, College Engl. Gram., p. 106. 

15 It is certain that these verbs, in connection with adjectives or nouns, occur 
in the earliest OE literature; cf. Frary, op. cit., p. 55: weax; p. 47, Note 34: 
feallan; p. 68: wente; cf. NED, under go. grow, turn, waz, ete. 


THE ATTITUDE TOWARD SHAKESPEARE’S 
LEARNING IN THE LATE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY 


By R. W. Bascock 
College of the City of Detroit 


Immediately connected with the problem of the unities in 
Shakespearean criticism is that of Shakespeare’s learning, for if 
Shakespeare knew not the classics, ‘‘it would be hard,’’ as Rowe 
pointed out, ‘‘to judge him by a Law he knew nothing of.’’ ‘‘Shake- 
spear,’’ says Rowe,-‘‘liv’d under a kind of mere Light of Nature, 
and had never been made acquainted with the Regularity of those 
written Precepts.’* So also Pope: ‘‘To judge therefore of 
Shakespear by Aristotle’s rules, is like trying a man by the Laws 
of one Country, who acted under those of another.’’? And John- 
son: ‘‘Those whom my arguments cannot persuade to give their 
approbation to the judgment of Shakespeare, will easily if they 
consider the condition of his life,.make some allowance for his 
ignorance.’’” 

It is possible that Rowe started the controversy over Shake- 
speare’s learning by the above remark.* But Fuller in 1662 had 

-remarked: ‘‘Indeed his Learning was very little,’’> and so also 
Edward Phillips in 1675: ‘‘. .. probably his Learning was not 
extraordinary.’"® However, this is a minor matter. Without 
doubt the best contemporary survey of the origin of the problem 
appeared in Richard Farmer’s preliminary discussion in his Essay 
on the Learning of Shakespeare (1767).7 And meanwhile one 


1 Rowe’s Preface (1709) quoted in D. Nichol Smith’s Shakespeare Criticism 
(1916), p. 35. 

2 Quoted, ibid., p. 51. 

3 Quoted, ibid., p. 113. 

4 See D. Nichol Smith, Introduction to Eighteenth Century Essays on Shake- 
speare (Glasgow, 1903), p. xxii n. A more detailed modern survey of this field 
before 1766 appeared in Anglia, XXVIII (1905), 457—by H. A. Evans. 

5 Quoted in D. Nichol Smith, Shakespeare Criticism (1916), p. 11. 

6 Ibid., p. 28. 

7 Pp. 4-8. My pages always refer to the first edition, unless otherwise noted. 
First edition, Cambridge: J. Archdeacon, 1767. Second edition, Cambridge: 
Woodyer, 1767. 
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should not overlook articles in the Gentleman’s Magazine in 1748,° 
and the Monthly Review in 1765° as links in the general develop- 
ment before 1766. 

The controversy over Shakespeare’s learning continued thru- 
out the whole period from 1766 to 1799. In its sanest aspect—that 
is, the denial of Shakespeare’s direct knowledge of the classies— 
it took two lines of development, which should be followed through 
at once as the most important features. First, there was the work 
of Farmer with its subsequent supporters, and second there was 
much comment of the same tenor presented apparently quite in- 
dependently of Farmer. Nevertheless Farmer occupied the center 
of this whole picture. 

Farmer’s first edition in 1767 was a startlingly brilliant piece 
of work, from an academic point of view. He surveyed his problem 
carefully, giving first a list of men who denied Shakespeare’s 
learning—i.e., Jonson, Suckling, Denham, Milton, Dryden, Fuller,?® 
ete.—and then the array of upholders of Shakespeare’s classical 
knowledge—e.g., Gildon, Sewel, Pope, Theobald, Warburton, Upton, 
Grey, Dodd, Whalley.*! Of the latter he remarked: ‘‘These critics 
.... have sometimes persuaded us of their learning, whatever be- 
came of their Author’s.’’'* His point of view is quite definite, 
then—he will defend the former group—that is, he will deny 
Shakespeare’s direct knowledge of the classics. 

His devastating argument proceeds thereupon in two directions. 
First he shows, by paralleling mistakes, that Shakespeare used 
translations—i.e., Thomas North’s translation (1579) of Amyot’s 
Plutareh—rather than the original Greek.** Next he studies com- 
paratively the language of Shakespeare’s day in order to disprove 
the poet’s supposed use of Greek and cites, for example, B. Heath, 
to support him in this.‘* The same methods are applied to Latin,’ 
and if no translation existed, Farmer points out that Shakespeare 


8 XVIII (1748), 25, 48, 113, 126. 

® XXXIII (1765), 382. Reviewing Johnson. 

10 Op. cit., pp. 4-5 (of 1st edition, which I am using). 
11 Ibid., pp. 5-8. 

12 Ibid., p. 8. 

13 Ibid., p. 9. 

14 Ibid., pp. 12-13. 

15 Ibid., pp. 19-21, 25. 
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used an indirect reference such as might appear in a grammar.*® 
He employs the same procedure in attacking Colman’s defense of 
Shakespeare’s learning in a Preface to a Translation of Terence,” 
and, after discounting Aubrey as a reliable source of Beeston’s 
butcher story,* applies his main arguments again to Shakespeare’s 
use of modern languages, Italian, Spanish, and French.’® In the 
case of the latter he even proposes possible interpolation, and his 
general conclusion is quite definite: ‘‘. . . his [Shakespeare’s] 
Studies were most demonstratively confined to Nature, and his 
own language.’’?° 

This first edition included fifty pages of text. The second, pro- 
duced within the same year, apparently as a reply to a criticism 
in the Critical Review for January, 1767,”4 reached ninety-five 
pages. There were long interpolations—that is, new sections,” 
but there was nothing new in method. Farmer was merely en- 
larging his quotations from Shakespeare’s sources, supplementing 
his evidence by similar evidence, adding footnotes, or else, occasion- 
ally, citing a new authority to support himself.** As a whole it 
was certainly a stronger piece of work than the first edition, and 
deserved its complete reprinting in 1789, as a splendid specimen 
of sane scholarship. 

The most immediate reaction to Farmer’s work came obviously 
from Colman, who in the Appendix to the second edition of his 
Translation of Terence, in 1768, proceeded to announce: ‘‘Shake- 
speare’s total ignorance of the learned languages remains to be 
proved.’’> In general, however, he admitted Farmer’s main con- 
tention as to Shakespeare’s use of translations,?° but insisted on 
the poet’s knowledge of French and Italian.2” As his most vicious 
thrust at Farmer he noted that the latter had said that Shakespeare 


16 Ibid., pp. 26-7. Farmer obviously owes a debt, for his methods to John- 
son’s Preface [see D. Nichol Smith’s Shakespeare Criticism (1916), pp. 118-9]. 


17 Ibid., pp. 29-32. 

18 Ibid., pp. 36-9. 

19 Ibid., pp. 39-45. 

20 Ibid., p. 49. 

21 XXIII (1767), 47-50. 

22 Pp. 13-9, 27-32, 36-8, 43-4, 48-56, 57-61, 69-9, 87-8. 

23 For example, Hurd on pp. 40-1. 

24 London: Longman, 1789. 

25 Quoted in Johnson and Steevens’ 2nd edition (1778), I, 102. 
26 Ibid., p. 104. 
27 Ibid., p. 104. 
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‘¢ “came out of her [Nature’s] hand, as some one else expresses it, 
like Pallas out of Jove’s head’ . . . It is whimsical enough,’’ he 
continues, ‘‘that this some one else, whose expression is here quoted 
to countenance the general notion of Shakespeare’s want of litera- 
ture, should be no other than myself.’’* Farmer replied by point- 
ing out Colman’s utter ignorance of Shakespeare’s language, and 
_ suggested that Colman read a few of the old plays to learn about 
popular Latin terms.?® But it remained for an anonymous critic 
to demolish Colman’s brightest quip (noted above), by showing 
that the some one else referred to by Farmer was Dr. Young in 
the Conjectures rather than Colman—‘‘some one else the second 
transcribed it from the author already mentioned.’’*° 

Otherwise the reaction to Farmer was generally favorable and 
became more and more so as the century neared its close. At first 
of course, there was some surprised dismay: for example, from the 
Critical Review in 1767,°1 to which, as noted above, Farmer re- 
plied with his second edition. But the Critical Review declared 
immediately that Farmer had failed to change its point of view.*? 
Neutral reviews appeared in the British Magazine** (which was 
reprinted in the London Magazine )** and in the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine.** The Monthly Review** indeed ventured to approve of 
Farmer. But it was the more prominent individual critics of the 
day who finally declared his importance. 

Richard Warner in A Letter to David Garrick, in 1768, re- 
marked: ‘‘Mr. Farmer, in the very ingenious essay on the learning 
of Shakespear, which he has lately oblig’d us with, has with many 
seemed to put it out of all doubt, that all his allusions to ancient 
authors, he took from translations.’’*’ Mrs. Montagu the next 
year agreed: ‘‘It has been demonstrated with great ingenuity 


28 Ibid., p. 104 n. He quoted from p. 29 of Farmer’s first edition. 
29 Johnson and Steevens’ 2nd edition (1778), II, 435 n. 

30 Johnson and Steevens’ 3rd edition (1785), I, 107 n. 

31 XXIII (1767), 47-50. 

32 XXIV (1767), 400. 

33 VIII (1767), 5-8. 

34 XXXVI (Feb. 1767), 81-3. 

35 XXXVII (1767), 120. 

36 XXXVI (1767), 153. 

37 (London: Warner, 1768), p. 9. 
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and candour that he [Shakespeare] was destitute of learning.’’* 
So also assented The Advertisement to the Reader in Johnson and 
Steevens’ Edition (1773): ‘‘The dispute about the learning of 
Shakespeare being now finally settled’? by Mr. Farmer’s ‘‘very 
decisive pamphlet.’’ Johnson, in conversation, fairly clinched the 
matter: ‘‘Dr. Farmer, you have done that which was never done 
before; that is, you have completely finished a controversy beyond 
all further doubt.’’ ‘‘There are some critics,’’ answered Farmer, 
‘‘who will adhere to their old opinions.’’ ‘‘Ah,’’ said Johnson, 
‘‘that may be true; for the limbs will quiver and move when the 
soul is gone.’’*® 

Horace Walpole in a letter May 4, 1781, continued the praise 
of Farmer.*® Malone in 1790 enthusiastically noted Farmer’s 
‘‘admirable Essay on the learning of Shakspeare, by which as Dr. 
Johnson justly observed, ‘the question is for ever decided’ ’’ ;* and 
in his Letter to Farmer in 1792 reiterated his judgment more fore- 
ibly: ‘‘. .. the most conclusive Essay that ever appeared on a 
subject of criticism.’’*? And, meanwhile, William Jackson had 
echoed this judgment with, ‘‘ Farmer’s essay is the most satisfactory 
piece of criticism that has yet appeared on Shakespeare.’’** 

Simultaneously, and apparently quite apart from Farmer, there 
was appearing comment that fully supplemented this scholar’s 
point of view. The Monthly Review in 1773 noted Shakespeare’s 
probable ignorance of the rules of the ancients.** Morgann in 
1777 declared that the Latin in ‘‘trash’’ imputed to Shakespeare 


Dodsley, 


38 Essay on the Genius and Writings of Shakespear (London: 
1769), p. 285. 

39 Boswell’s Life of Johnsen (ed. Hill), III (1776), 38-9 n. Yet, when 
stirred by Colman’s reference to him—‘‘What says Johnson?’’—in the Ap- 
pendix to the Translation of Terence, Johnson in some irritation replied to 
Boswell : ‘‘Sir, let Farmer answer for himself: J never engaged in this con- 
troversy. I always said, Shakspeare had Latin enough to grammaticise his 
English.’’ Ibid., IV (1780), 18. 

40 Letters of Horace Walpole (ed. Mrs. Paget-Toynbee), XI, 436. Two years 
later, in 1783, a Dublin edition of the Beauties of Shakespeare praised Farmer, 
p. 111. 

41 Edition of 1790, Vol. I, Pt. 2, p. 171. 

42P. 7. The two editions of this Letter in 1792 are both published by 
Robinson and apparently identical. 

43 Thirty Letters (1782), p. 164, of the 3rd (1795) edition, which I am us- 
ing. Compare D. Nichol Smith’s praise in his most recent book (Shakespeare in 
the Eighteenth Century, 1928), p. 52. 

44 XLVIII (1773), 388. Quoting T. Hawkins. For this note I am indebted 
to Miss Edna Richards of the University of Michigan. 
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proves that such ‘‘trash’’ is not Shakespeare’s.*° The Gentleman’s 
Magazine in 1780 rejected the method of proof by similarity of 
passages.*® William Richardson in 1784 doubted Shakespeare’s 
learning,*7 and Tom Davies in the same year declared: ‘‘Shake- 
speare knew little of the antient chorus’’* and, rejecting War- 
burton,*® pointed out that Shakespeare used Lucian, in transla- 
tion.°° J. M. Mason in the following year wrote: ‘‘Warburton’s 
observations frequently tend to prove Shakespeare more profound 
and learned than the occasion required, and to make the Poet of 
Nature the most unnatural that ever wrote.’”"* And finally should 
be quoted a bit of sareasm—to conclude the point of view and bring 
us back to Farmer—from the Gentleman’s Magazine in 1791: 
‘* After Dr. Farmer had most satisfactorily proved that Shakspeare 
was not versed in Greek or Latin, comes a person to shew that he 
understood Hebrew!’’®? 

Yet strangely enough in spite of all this overwhelming evidence 
and support, the heretics, if they may be called such, still persisted. 
Capell as early as 1767 had declared that Shakespeare ‘‘was very 
well grounded, at least in Latin.’*? Even Warner in 1768 com- 
promised: ‘‘As on the one hand, I cannot by any means raise his 
learning to the first pitch, so, neither can I bring it down so low 
as that gentleman [Farmer] would have it.’’*** Colman has al- 
ready been noted above. Perhaps the most violent heretic was Dr. 
Prescot, who in 1773 raptly paralleled Horatio’s ‘‘It was about 
to speak when the cock erew’’ with Prudentius,®* lines from Julius 
Caesar with Seneca and Arrian,®® and concluded, vigorously: 
‘It is therefore unwarrantable to ascribe the little Latin we have 


45 An Essay on the Dramatic Character of Sir John Falstaff (London: 
Davies, 1777), p. 64. 

46L (1780), 558. 

47 Fifth edition of Essays, p. 388. For Richardson’s texts on Shakespeare, 
see JEGP., XXVIII (Jan. 1929), 117. 

48 Dramatic Miscellanies (London: Davies, 1784), III, 91. 

49 Ibid., II, 295. 

50 I[bid., III, 20. On this point compare the Monthly Magazine, I (1796), 91. 

51* Comments on the Late Edition of Shakespeare’s Plays (London: Dilly, 
1785), p. 18; see also p. 350. 

51 LXI (1791), 33. 

52 Introduction to edition, p. 31 n. 

53 Op. cit., p. 16. 

54 Letters . . . with Additional Classic Amusements (Cambridge: Arch- 
deacon, 1773), p. 294. 

55 Ibid., p. 290. 
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seen, and the hardly found Greek but to a celerity of apprehension, 
during his [Shakespeare’s] own survey and reading. Renderings 
scarcely would have spoke the lively and concise sense.... He 
floods deep in Learning.’’** No one else apparently, approached 
such confidence, though even the ubiquitous Morgann had some 
strange backslidings in this direction: ‘‘There is indeed nothing 
perishable about him [Shakespeare], except that very learning 
which he is said so much to want. He had not, it is true, enough 
for the demands of the age in which he lived, but he had perhaps 
too much for the reach of his genius, and the interest of his fame.’’*’ 
Actually this strange undercurrent persisted to the very end of 
the century ; for the Universal Magazine in 1791 declared: ‘‘.. . his 
[Shakespeare’s] knowledge of ancient literature was not so con- 
fined, as some have represented it to be’’;°* the Monthly Mirror 
in 1796 added: ‘‘We do not enter the lists with those who con- 
tend for or against the learning of Shakspeare’’;*® and in the 
Monthly Magazine in 1799 ‘‘N. N.’’ wrote a letter to the editor 
noting that a recent correspondent declared Shakespear may have 
known more than the critics believe, and subjoined two passages 
to show similarity of Shakespear to Seneca and Lucretius.® 
There is therefore no conclusion to make beyond the fact that 
to the late eighteenth century in general, Shakespeare was not at 
all learned in the classics.“ One cannot, however, say that the 
controversy absolutely closed then, for it still exists to-day,®* But 
the point that should primarily be kept in mind is that inasmuch 
as the late eighteenth century decided against Shakespeare’s knowl- 
edge of the classics, it, to some extent, as the preliminary quotations 
of Rowe, Pope, and Johnson suggested, absolved Shakespeare from 
the neglect of the unities. 


56 Ibid., p. 291. 
57 Op. cit., pp. 65-6. 

58 LXXXVIII (1791), 285. 

59 II (1796), 339. 

60 VIII (1799), 790. Yet he admitted that the similarity to Lucretius was 
‘*no more than a coincidence of sentiment between two great geniuses.’’ Com- 
pare again the same periodical, I (1796), 91. 

61 For supplementary material on this subject of Shakespeare’s learning see: 
‘*K.P.’’? [K. Prescot], Shakespeare, An Essay [on the Learning of Shake- 
speare] (Privately printed, 1774). 

62 See Mr. J. C. Collins’ articles in the Fortnightly Review, April, May, July, 
1903; also D. Nichol Smith’s Introduction, op. cit. (1903), p. xxvi. 
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LA FILLE NATURELLE AU THEATRE 


By Mavrice 
Miami University 

Il y a des natures, disait Sainte-Beuve, qui ont regu quand méme 
le don d’innocence, qui ‘‘résistent au feu, comme ces enfants de 
l’Ecriture que leur bon Ange sauva, et qu’il rafraichit méme d’une 
douce rosée dans la fournaise’’; la fille naturelle des répertoires 
modernes est de cette élite. Quelles que soient les tares de son 
origine et les tristesses de son enfance, et fit-elle dans le courant 
des aventures et rédeuse de trottoir, une fille batarde est plus qu’une 
autre pure. Diverses vertus fort rares parachévent son ‘‘bon coin 
de singularité.’’ Aussi a-t-elle porté, d’école en école, un premier 
role sympathique. Le théatre contemporain (qui a si peu de bien- 
veillance pour le type de jeune fille) a trouvé 1a Je plus clair sym- 
bole de la perfection et la plus féconde des antithéses morales. 


I 


A partir de la seconde moitié du XVIII° siécle la naissance ir- 
réguliére, qui avait si longtemps défrayé la petite comédie,' revét le 
grave aspect d’un probléme social. C’est alors que Beaumarchais, 
par exemple, réclame en faveur de la fille illégitime ‘‘que la dureté 
des convenances laisse sans appui.’’? Le ton ne changea plus, et 
Dumas fils, dans son effroyable ‘‘total,’’ ne faisait que résumer une 
tradition: ‘‘Si tu es du sexe féminin. . . le suicide ou la prostitu- 
tion.’”* 

Nous n’allons plus aussi loin. Certes le dramaturge tient encore 
a ‘‘préciser et généraliser ce qu’il y a de pitoyable, d’inéluctable 
et de mélancolique dans les naissances improvisées’’ ;* mais le théme 
a évolué. 

D’abord le personnage. Ce n’est plus |’inerte Cendrillon du vieil 


1Cf. Pour le XVI°siécle le répertoire de Larivey, pour le XVII*siécle celui 
de Regnard, pour le premiére moitié du XVIII*siécle le Théatre de la Foire. 
Il y avait bien des enfants naturels dans le théAtre sérieux de ces périodes, 
mais leur batardise ne tirait pas & conséquence. 


2 Mariage de Figaro, Préf. 

3 Monsieur Alphonse, Préf. 

4H. Bataille, le Matin, 28 fév., 1911. 
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air, qui, abreuvée d’humiliations et dévorant ses larmes, s’effacait 
devant les cruautés de son destin. Elle a philosophé sur son eas. 
Jetée sans guide dans la vie, exposée aux tentations d’un monde 
mélé, en butte aux représailles de la société réguliére, hors des con- 
ditions communes, elle a di se faire une morale a elle: ‘‘On nait 
comme on nait.’’® Elle revendique actuellement—sans lyrisme et 
sans cris—son droit 4 la considération: ‘‘. . . je n’éprouve aucune 
honte d’étre une enfant naturelle.’’? Un ordre de réflexions exactes 
lui fait apprécier sainement les obstacles, et elle aura ‘‘devant les 
événements nécessarires une résignation simple et immédiate.’’® 
Mais elle entend se conduire 4 sa guise: ‘‘Puisque je n’ai point de 
famille. . . Qu’on me laisse me gouverner toute seule.’”® 

D’ailleurs la situation ot elle a grandi n’a pu qu’affermir sa 
personnalité; une pudeur qui s’effarouche 4 bon escient, fondée 
comme elle est sur la connaissance du mal, la tient avertie: ‘‘J’ai 
l’effroi et l’horreur de la bohéme. . . je glisserais 4 la vilaine vie 
dont je ne veux pas.’’!° 

Pourtant, méme pour échapper 4 la déchéance, elle ne s’abais- 
serait 4 tromper.'! La nécessité l’a pu faire une dure lutteuse, mais 
rien ne fera qu’elle ne demeure loyale et droite. Elle n’aspire du 
reste qu’a rentrer bravement dans la société normale. ‘‘Un foyer 
trés bourgeois. . . un vrai foyer ou vienne s’asseoir une vraie 
famille’’,’? voila 4 quoi révent les jeunes filles batardes. 

Elles ont gardé ceci de leur attitude premiére que si elles ne 
cherchent pas 4 s’imposer 4 ceux qui les ont fait souffrir elles ne 
s’acharnent pas davantage a de stériles rancunes, préférant au 
contraire prendre leur revanche dans le bien. Il semble que, pour 
étre nées dans un milieu de décomposition, non seulement elles 
traverseront intactes les fanges de leur monde, mais de plus elles 


5 Cf. Une Liaison (Mazéres et Empis) ; les Faux ménages (Pailleron), II, 14. 

6 Jeunesse (Picard), I, 10. 

7 Notre Jeunesse (Capus), I, 10. 

8 Les Passagéres (Capus), IV, 2; ef. Monsieur Brotonneau (de Flers et de 
Caillavet), ITI, 7. 

® Révoltée (Lemaitre), III, 7; ef. l’Etrange aventure de M. Martin-Péquet 
(Chaine), II, 9; Séraphine (Sardou); My Love ... Mon Amour (T. Ber- 
nard) ; le Comédien (Guitry). 

10 Le Détour (Bernstein), I, 2; ef. Notre Jeuneese, I, 10. 

11 Margot (Meilhac et Halévy) ; ef. Georgette (Sardou). 

12 Le Détour, I, 2; ef. Notre Image, Nonotte (Bataille) ; le Grappin (Salan- 
dri) ; Cabotins (Pailleron) ; Fernande (Sardou). 
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auront pour les détresses des autres une douceur infinie, des trésors 
de dévouement.” 

La nature s’efforce a réparer |’injustice du sort: la fille naturelle 
est trés intelligente. Elle est plus t6t mirie que les autres enfants, 
eu égard aux vraies orphelines élevées dans des conditions ana- 
logues. La révolte d’Héléne Rousseau’ menait bon train que celle- 
ci n’était encore qu’une gamine, et si la jeune femme ‘‘a sur tous 
les sujets dont on cause un mot brillant’’ (Sareey), ce n’est pas a 
l’instruction des bonnes sceurs qu’elle doit ce talent, ni aux maniéres 
d’un monde qu’elle connait 4 peine. Quand Mlle Froment,’* qui ne 
fait que de sortir de pension, est seule 4 pénétrer le caractére de 
Michel Prinson ce n’est pas non plus a |’éducation qu’elle a recue 
que nous attribuerons sa perspicacité. Pour que Suzanne soit 
devenue 1’Henriette du monde ou l’on s’ennuie il faut qu’elle ait 
plus que sa part de bon sens et de finesse. 

Tl est entendu que les filles naturelles recoivent une excellente 
éducation. L’épouse égarée, la fille-mére, la gourgandine ont 1a- 
dessus les mémes idées: on vous met ]’enfant 


Dans un petit couvent, loin de toute pratique, 


ou dans un ‘‘exclusive’’ pensionnat le Londres. Quand elle revient 
de chez les religieuses ou de chez les Anglais elle entre a la meilleure 
école qui soit pour la détourner du mal, la société de sa mére. ‘‘En 
voyant tous les jours ot une femme peut arriver a la suite d’une 
premiére faute elle apprendra 4 ne pas commettre cette faute.’’® 
D’un autre cdté les méres improvisées—et, pour ne rien dire des 
femmes qui se prétent 4 1’amour une seule fois et passent le reste de 
leur vie a réparer, les courtisanes méme—n’ont d’autre fonction que 
de préparer 4 leurs filles un bon mariage.” 

Et enfin 1’attitude de la société réguliére s’est modifiée. . ca 
doit étre moins grave aujourd’hui—d’étre une enfant naturelle— 


13 Cf. Félix (Bernstein); le Risque, Petite Peste (Coolus); le Coup d’aile 
(Curel), I, 7; la Déserteuse (Brieux et Ligaud); M. Brotonneau, II, 4; la 
Perle noire (Sardou), I, 6. 

14 Révoltée. C’est Dumas fils qui a établi cette tradition-ci; cf. la Princesse 
Georges, Monsieur Alphonse. 

15 Le Coup d’aile. 

16 Le Demi-Monde, II, 9. 

17Cf. Leurs Filles (Wolff); Georgette; Marraine (Janvier); Lemaitre: 
Impressions de Thédtre, T. 2, p. 118; Doumic, Revue des Deux Mondes, 71° An., 
Ve Pér., p. 215. 
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moins pénible, moins douloureux que ¢a 1’était autrefois.’’* Le 
contraste est frappant. Sous la forte poigne du second Dumas la 
situation s’est considérablement améliorée. Le théatre agitait 
déja, il y a soixante ans, la question qu’il a tant rebattue, 4 savoir. 
si un homme d’honneur pouvait jamais épouser la fille d’une 
drélesse.® L’évangile de Mme Aubray contribuant, la réponse fut 
large et franche: La fille d’une drdélesse peut étre une parfaite 
honnéte femme, et il n’y aura nul déshonneur 4 |’épouser, ni, au 
surplus, aucun risque, puisqu’elle se sera prouvée une fois pour 
toutes au-dessus des tentations. La société pourra cependant exiger 
que la mére ne soit plus fille, entendez qu’elle se marie.”° 

Lorsque, la piéce ayant dépassé la bénédiction nuptiale, on s’aper- 
coit que le mariage n’a été qu’un détour, si la fille de Messaline 
retourne au demi-monde de sa mére, la faute en est 4 coup sir a la 
famille bourgeoise qui, manquant de tact, n’aura pas su la retenir. 
A présent que les oscillations de la planéte sociale ont bien confondu 
les castes, et que les bourgeois se sont affinés par leurs relations avec 
le monde de la féte, le probléme est de beaucoup moins sérieux; il 
n’existe méme pour ainsi dire plus du tout. . . du moins pour la 
nouvelle venue. Pour les malheureux bourgeois |’alliance a pré- 
senté des aspérités imprévues. Disons-le tout de suite, le rapproche- 
ment du demi-monde et du monde a soulevé des comparaisons qui 
ne sont pas 4 l’avantage de ce dernier. 

Les réles sont renversés: ‘‘. . . les enfants légitimes . . . sont en 
train de passer un mauvais quart d’heure.’’** Dés qu’une scéne les 
oppose 4 l’autre, 1’enfant de bonne maison et 1’enfant de la 
balle, on voit laquelle des deux est le mauvais exemple: 

. +. Vous qui avez des parents pour veiller sur votre conduite. . . (vous 
avez) donné vos lévres & un bel imbécile marié par-dessus le marché et pére de 
famille, en lui promettant que le reste viendrait plus tard. . . lorsqu’on aurait 
empaumé un mari.22 

Pour elle, la jeune fille qui a su demeurer ‘‘honnéte, vraiment 
honnéte, au milieu de piéges de toutes sortes,’’ elle est désorientée. 


18 Notre Jeunesse, I, 10. 

19 Cf. Les Méres repenties (Mallefille) ; Yvette (Maupassant-Berton) ; Geor- 
gette; Notre Image; Nonotte ; le Grappin; Cabotins ; Fernande. 

20Cf. Georgette; le Fils de Coralie (Delpit). 

21 Notre Jeunesse, II, 9. Cf. l’Etrange aventure, III, 9; la Préférée (Des- 
caves), II, 5 et III, 4; les Jacobines (Hermant); la Cigale ayant aimé 
(Népoty), III, 8. 

22 Le Détour, II, 11. 
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Quand j’aurai dit que la petite bourgeoise ‘‘ressemblera plus tard 
a sa mére,’’*? et que les autres représentantes du bon monde ont 
toutes fait des coups pendables, vous conviendrez que la société 
réguliére n’est pas en posture de dicter des conditions.** 


II 


Il est un point sur lequel le théatre et le Code s’accordent: a la 
seéne comme dans le Droit, la recherche de la paternité est interdite. 
Seule l’interprétation de l’article varie. Alors que la loi impose la 
responsabilité au mari, 4 moins d’irréfutables preuves du contraire, 
le théatre, sur simple déclaration de la mére, octroiera l’avantage a 
l’amant. Une jeune fille soupeonne que son vrai pére est une 
ancienne connaissance de la maison; elle l’interroge et sait tout de 
suite: ‘‘Oui. Un jour votre mére m’a dit: ‘C’est votre fille, vous 
savez.’ ’’ 

C’est tout. Il y aurait bien a considérer 1’opinion du pére légal. 
La piéce dit qu’il fut trés amoureux de sa femme et ne douta jamais 
que ses enfants ne fussent tous a lui. Mais a le consulter on per- 
drait le temps; d’apprendre que sa femme a pu trahir une passion 
dont il lui était donné tant de témoignages, le malheureux en est 
terrassé. 

Mais je m’en voudrais d’amoindrir ce roman; passons au genre 
ordinaire de ce théatre et nous ne courrons pas risque de faner des 
fleurs de poésie. Dans une querelle ou cette injure lui fut jetée, 
Dartés a connu que sa fille n’est pas sa fille.2* D/ailleurs tout le 
monde sait, et Mme Dartés avoue. Mais, au juste, que peut avouer 
Mme Dartés? Une liaison, des amours concourantes avec 1’amour 
de son mari. Si Dartés a endossé la paternité c’est qu’il s’est cru, 
qu’il pouvait se croire le pére. Alors? 

Cette donnée présente en effet une grosse difficulté. Le mari ne 
doit sembler ni complaisant ni sot ; done les apparences sont sauves. 
Quand l’auteur a besoin que vous croyiez autre chose il doit défaire 
un peu de son propre travail. Comme il ne gagnerait rien a fouiller 
la cuisine de 1’adultére, dont il a tiré ce qu’on en peut obtenir, force 
lui est d’avoir recours aux raisons que la raison ne connait pas: 


23 

24 Cf. Ma Cousine (Meilhac) ; Lemaitre: Imp. de Th., T. 11, pp. 172 et suiv. 

25 Chifforton, II, 2. Cf. Le Masque (Bataille), le Mariage d’André (Lemaire 
et de Rouvre), l’Emigré (Bourget), le Pére Lebonnard (Aicard), IV. 

26 L’Animateur (Bataille), I, 13. 
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‘‘Pour qu’ une mére torturée, désespérée . . . en arrive a crier ¢a 
. . . il doit y avoir des raisons irrésistibles !’’*? 

Jadis le dramaturge en efit appelé au ‘‘sang qui commande’’; 
mais la ‘‘voix du sang’’ s’est tue; ou du moins ne se fait-elle en- 
tendre que pour mystifier les gens: ‘‘Si nos deux filles avaient crié 
ensemble vers toi, c’est d’abord vers Souci que tu te serais re- 
tourné!’’5 Or Souci est celle justement qui n’est pas du mari! 

Nos auteurs sont allés jusqu’a se demander s’il n’existerait pas 
‘‘de pére a fille des liens spirituels supérieurs aux liens du sang et 
susceptibles de les remplacer.’’®® Ils ont noté entre la fille adultérine 
et son pére légal une intimité plus douce que ne se voit d’ordinaire 
entre pére et fille, faite d’une conformité de goats et de sympathie, 
d’une parfaite communauté de pensée: ‘‘. . . quand on se parle, 
nous deux, on n’a pas besoin de finir les phrases, ni méme de les 
dire. On a envie des mémes choses, en méme temps. Quand on sort 
ensemble, on tourne toujours du méme coté.’”*° 

La révélation du secret ne prévaudra pas contre cette communion. 
Bien au contraire, la ‘‘petite vérité misérable’’, ne lui laissant 
d’autre base qu’elle-méme, fortifiera cette parenté transcendante: 
‘‘Quand je me croyais ta fille, j’étais 14, craintive. . . Regarde 
maintenant, je ne tremble plus. . . Jamais je ne me suis plus sentie 
ta fille. . 

Aussi bien ne faut-il plus ecompter sur la ‘‘voix du sang’’ pour 
agencer une scéne de reconnaissance 4 la fagon du vieux répertoire, 
ou ‘‘on pleure et tout est expliqué.’’*? La fille naturelle contempo- 
raine a été opérée de ce sentiment-la. Elle analyse la situation, 
demande des comptes: ‘‘Ma mére? ... Non, rien. . . Comment 
cette révélation me laisse-t-elle si tranquille? . . . Vous m’avez 
aimée de si loin!’’** 

Si, comme je 1’ai dit, cette attitude ne dure pas, e’est que, a 
défaut d’instinet filial, la pauvre enfant a trés bon ceeur. 


27 Ib., II, 10. 

28 La Préférée, II, 9. 

29 R. de Flers, le Figaro, 8 fév. 1920. Cf. Journal des Débats, 2 fév. 1920; 
Seul (Guinon) ; Sa Fille (Duquesnel et Barde). L’invention n’est pas nouvelle; 
ef. les Créanciers du bonheur (Cadol, 1871) ; le Supplice d’une femme (Dumas 
fils, 1865) ; comp. 1’ Animateur, II, 10 et le Filleul de Pompignac (Dumas fils 
et Francois), IV, 8. 

30 Chifforton, I, 3. 

31 L’Animateur, II, 10; ef. Chifforton, III, 14. 

32 Héloise Paranquet (Dumas fils et Duranti), IV, 6. 

33 Révoltée, III, 7. Cf. le Coup d’aile, III, 4; l’£vasion (Brieux), I, 10. 
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III 


La fille naturelle se rencontre partout, du sombre drame a 
l’aimable bluette. Nous devons y voir un témoignage de la fidélité 
du théatre aux meurs parisiennes, M. Brieux ayant compté ‘‘un 
enfant naturel sur cing a Paris.’’** 

L’irrégularité, ou comme on dit, le secret de la naissance est par- 
fois le sujet de la piéce, mais généralement ce n’est qu’un ressort. 
C’est un moyen de justifier—et par 1a, d’accentuer—les allures d’un 
personnage, car on n’est pas pour rien le fruit du caprice et du 
hasard.*> C’est une facon de le rendre plus digne d’intérét.** C’est 
surtout un tonique pour les vieux thémes, grace auquel le roman des 
jeunes filles pauvres, le mal des ardentes, la rédemption des prosti- 
tuées 4 ]’Ame vierge, la kyrielle des fadaises épuisées prend un air 
de haute comédie toute neuve. 

L’usage actuel évite les mots malsonnants. On se fait entendre 
en disant: ‘‘Elle n’a pas de famille.’’** Le seul mot d’orpheline 
suffit, aprés que Dumas pére, Scribe,** pour ne pas remonter plus 
haut, ont indiqué les significations qu’on peut y attacher. Un 
prénom sans plus nous met sur la trace d’un de ‘‘ces destins der- 
riére lesquels transparait toujours le grand visage mystérieux de 
l’amour.’’ Il y a mieux. On présente une ‘‘filleule’’; un tour de 
phrase, et chacun sait 4 quoi s’en tenir; la tradition est la: ‘‘Régle 
certaine, disait un personnage de Beaumarchais, lorsque telle orphe- 
line arrive chez quelqu’un . . . comme filleule, elle est toujours la 
fille du mari.’”*® 

Cela permet quelque malice. Si déja Dumas fils en profitait, 
notamment dans 1’Ami des Femmes, il faut convenir que nos auteurs 
contemporains en ont su tirer le fin du fin. Ils se contentent d’une 
remarque comme celle-ci: ‘‘C’est ma filleule. C’est vous dire com- 


34 La Femme seule, II, 9. En plus des piéces que nous citons on peut mention- 
ner: le Ruisseau (Wolff); l’Affranchie (Donnay); la Race (Thorel) ; la Pos- 
session, l’Enfant de l’amour (Bataille); Zaza (Berton et Simon); 1’Alibé 
(Trarieux) ; un Grand bourgeois (Fabre) ; les Polichimelles (Becque) ; la Sou- 
tane (Bernéde) ; Romance (de Flers et de Caillavet); La Marjolaine (Jacques 
Richepin) ; les Vignes du Seigneur (de Flers et de Croisset) ; la Dame de chez 
Marim (Feydeau). 

35 Cf. le Comédien; le Ménage de Moliére (Donnay). 

36 Cf. Jérusalem (Rivollet). 

87 M. Brotonneau, II, 4; ef. le Comédien, 1; l’Etrange aventure, II, 6. 

38 Cf, Antony, II, 4; Salvoisy, I, 3; ef. le Chemineaw (Richepin), I, 1. 

39 La Mére coupable, I, 4. Cf. le Filleul de Pompignac, II, 4; Séraphine ; le 
Fils de Giboyer; Margot ; Marraine. 
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bien je m’intéresse a elle.’’*° I] n’est que de savoir ce que parler 
veut dire. 

Dans certains cas, nous hésiterions 4 nous prononeer, n’était que 
cette interprétation n’est pas pour déplaire a l’auteur qui semble 
faire exprés de nous inspirer des soupc¢ons alors qu’apparemment 
tout est pour le mieux dans la meilleure des bourgeoisies. Certaines 
bizarreries: une fille trop seule,*? ou qui, sans qu’on sache pour- 
quoi, ne parle que d’un cdété de sa famille,** une fille que son pére 
déteste,*® ou qui n’aime pas son pére;** ce sont anomalies qu’une 
irrégularité expliquerait. 

Le théme de la fille naturelle a un facheux penchant pour le 
mélodrame. Sans doute est-il rare que la reconnaissance d’une en- 
fant abandonnée soit la clef de la piéece; mais on retrouve conti- 
nuellement, telles quelles ou prises 4 rebours, les grandes scénes des 
théatres de genre.~ Si l’Ange du Trottoir de Bernéde, par exemple, 
ou les Deux Orphelines de D’Ennery sont ce qu’on peut attendre du 
titre ou de l’auteur, la Révoltée de Jules Lemaitre, le Coup d’aile 
de M. Francois de Curel trainent aussi une vague senteur de mélo. 
L’optimisme régne. Tout finit bien pour |’héroine, qui nous a fait 
elle-méme, ingénument et abondamment, less honneurs de sa belle 
ame. 

Si les tirades dont ce théatre est assaisonné partout suggérent 
parfois le spectacle d’une séance de prix Montyon, il convient 
néanmoins de savoir gré 4 nos dramaturges contemporains, qui ont 
dépoétisé tant de sujets, de n’avoir pas terni une fable merveilleuse. 
Ils ont su garder intact le patrimoine des filles naturelles. Ils l’ont 
méme enrichi. Aujourd’hui plus que jamais nous pouvons dire, 
comme j’imagine maint spectateur 1’a dit au cours de cette longue 
tradition : 


En ce moment 
Ou tout penche, elles sont sublimes simplement. 


L’Habit vert (de Flers et de Caillavet) I, 12; ef. 1’ Aventurier (Capus) 
7. 

41 Cf. L’Institut de Beauté (Capus); un Divorce (Bourget et Cury); la 
Traversée (Capus) ; la Robe d’un soir (R. Gérard). 

42 Cf. Blanche Caline (Frondaie). 

43 Cf. L’Escapade. (Trarieux). 

44 Cf. L’Esclave errante (Kistemaeckers). 


THE MOROCCAN EPISODE IN THOMAS 
HEYWOOD’S THE FAIR MAID OF 
THE WEST 


By Warner G. RIcE 
Harvard University 


The adventures of Besse Bridges at the court of Mullisheg, King 
of Fez, not only make up the most coherent and lively portion of 
the two comedies which Thomas Heywood built around his heroine 
—they also yield interesting indications of the poet’s practise in 
the treatment of source-material, and are worth study in that con- 
nection. 

The first scenes of the play show how Spencer, the lover of Besse 
(a virtuous maiden of low degree), defends his mistress’ honor by 
killing Carrol, who has insulted her. In order to escape the con- 
sequences of this act Spencer hastily puts to sea. When, some 
months later, the report comes to Besse that he has died at Fayal, 
leaving to her a handsome legacy, she straightway buys a ship which 
she paints black and christens the Negro in sign of mourning, 
dresses herself as a sailor, and sets out to fetch her benefactor’s 
bones from the Azores. Thwarted in this project, she enters upon 
a career of privateering. Spencer, who has been made prisoner 
by the Spanish, is on board one of the ships which she captures; 
but by mischance he is not recognized, and the pair are separated 
again. At the end of the Fourth Act a Chorus relates how, in the 
course of her voyagings, Besse has finally been 

forst for want of water 
To put into Mamorrah in Barbary, 
Where wearied with the habit of a man, 
She was dicoverd by the Moores aboord, 


Which told it to the amorous King of Fesse, 
That ne’er before had English lady seene. 


Mullisheg, who is of course eager to view the charms of this 
northern beauty, at once summons her into his presence. She comes 
readily, after exacting guarantees against violence, and wholly 
captivates the monarch at their first interview. Eager to win her 
favor, he pays extravagant court; but Besse scarcely hears his pro- 
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testations, for her attention is concentrated upon one of the Chris- 
tian petitioners in the audience chamber, a man who much re- 
sembles the lover whom she has lost. It is indeed Spencer who 
lives and moves before her. The couple are joyfully reunited in 
the presence of Mullisheg who, after hearing the story of their 
faithful love, crushes down his own passion with the magnanimous 
ery, 


You have wakend in me an heroick spirit: 
Lust shall not conquer vertue. Till this hower, 
We grac’d thee for thy beauty English woman, 
But now we wonder at thy constancy. (V, ii, 120 ff.) 


With regal generosity he arranges that their nuptials shall take 
place at once, and accordingly the First Part of the play ends 
auspiciously with promise of prosperous times to follow: 

Come beautious maid, wee’ll see thee crown’d a bride. 

At all our pompous banquets these shall waite, 

Thy followers and thy servants presse with gold, 

And not the mean’st that to thy traine belongs, 

But shall approve our bounty. Leade in state, 


And wheresoe’er thy fame shall be inroll’d 
The world report thou are a Girle worth Gold. 


But at the beginning of the sequel the situation in Mullisheg’s 
palace has taken on a different and much less happy complexion. 
The Moor, despite his resolution, cannot conquer his desire to pos- 
sess Spencer’s bride. Tota, the Queen, perceives this infatuation 
and longs to gain some satisfaction for the injury to her honor which 
the King is meditating. Each of the royal personages enlists one 
of the Christian captains in Besse’s train as an aid, Mullisheg 
scheming to arrange an assignation with the Fair Maid, Tota in- 
triguing to have Spencer brought to her chamber so as to disappoint 
Besse on the wedding night. The two unwilling agents meet, dis- 
cuss their commissions, and concoct a plan which they hope will 
save all. The King and Queen are to be flattered into the belief 
that their wishes will be fulfilled; then they are to be brought 
together in the dark, and left to entertain each other in mutual 
misunderstanding while the whole Christian company escapes in 
) Besse’s ship. This plot works to perfection except in one most 
important detail—Spencer, when he tries to pass the watch, is 
apprehended by the faithful bashaw Joffer, whose orders prohibit 
him from allowing the Englishman to depart. Spencer is thrown 
into frantic despair by his ill-luck. He has promised to meet Besse 
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by an appointed time: if he does not appear she will think him 
dead and kill herself. He explains his predicament to his generous 
captor, who is moved by the bravery, the distress, and the manifest 
wrongs of his prisoner to free him upon no more binding security 
than Spencer’s oath to return after he has said farewell to his 
wife. 

Mullisheg, still unsuspicious of trickery, leaves the embraces of 
Tota to be greeted with reports of Besse’s escape and of the capture 
of Spencer. This hero, meanwhile, has come aboard the Negro, 
where Besse and her companions welcome him rapturously. But 
he soon turns their joy to alarm by telling them of his plight. De- 
spite their urgings he steadfastly refuses to take advantage of his 
liberty to put to sea. He will not violate his oath; and so, return- 
ing, he confronts the King just as the royal sentence condemning 
Joffer to death for dereliction from duty has been pronounced. 
Spencer defies Mullisheg, exonerates the bashaw, refuses to sur- 
render Besse, and is about to suffer for his boldness when that lady 
and her company appear before the throne. Unwilling to desert 
their fellow-countryman, they have come back to face the tyrant’s 
wrath. Besse reproaches the monarch for the lust and perfidy 
which have brought so much trouble; and he, as he listens, is once 
more moved to virtuous action. Somewhat mollified by Tota’s im- 
provised explanation of the night’s mistakes, and struck afresh 
by the nobility of the Christians, he loads them with gifts and 
graciously dismisses them. 

The first point of interest in connection with this episode is Hey- 
wood’s use of the name ‘Mullisheg,’ which, it has been argued, sup- 
plies the clue necessary for determining the date of the play. Pro- 
fessor Jewell explains that ‘‘Our heroine’s royal admirer is no 
other than Mulai Sheik, who after a period of civil strife following 
upon the death of his father was proclaimed King at Fez in 1604,”’ 

and accordingly settles upon this year as that in which The Fair 
Maid was composed. This suggestion carries weight, but over 


1 Ross Jewell, ‘‘ Thomas Heywood’s The Fair Maid of the West,’’ in Studies 
im English Drama, First Series. Publications of the University of Pennsylva- 
nia, 1917. See p. 67. In evaluating Jewell’s statement it is worth remember- 
ing that Mulai Sheik is not properly a name at all (as Professor Bates long 
ago pointed out in a note on ‘Mullisheg’ in the edition of The Fair Maid 
which she prepared for the Belles-Lettres Series) but rather a title, and there- 
fore applicable to several rulers of Barbary. In his perspicuous Généalogte 
des Princes de la Dynastie Saadienne, M. H. de Castries writes brief notes upon 
’ three sixteenth century ‘Mullishegs’: Moulay Mohammed ech-Cheikh, whose 
reign at Fez endured from 1549-57; Moulay ech-Cheikh, son of Mohammed, 
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against it must be set the fact that to the careful and the casual 
reader alike the atmosphere of the play seems distinctly Elizabeth- 


an. The words of the I Captain at the beginning of Act I of the 
First Part, 


Most men thinke 
The fleet’s bound for the Ilands, 


with Carrol’s comment, 


Nay, tis like. 
The great successe at Cales under the conduct 
Of such a noble generall, hath put heart 
Into the English: they are all on fire 
To purchase from the Spaniard. If their carracks 
Come deeply laden, wee shall tugge with them 
For golden spoile, 


and the subsequent introduction of a dumb-show which exhibits 
Essex taking leave of Plymouth, suggest that Heywood wrote be- 
fore the fame of the Earl’s exploits at Cadiz and in the Azores had 
been dimmed.? The second and fourth scenes of Act II are laid 
at Fayal shortly after the English have taken the place, while Besse 
Bridges’ visit to the island in the Negro (IV, iv) is to be thought 
of as occurring only a year or so later. Besides the prominence 
thus given to the Islands’ Voyage there are other indications that 
the play was composed during Elizabethan times: the hostility and 
contempt shown toward the Spaniard throughout the piece certainly 
accord with such a supposition, and it is noteworthy that the Queen, 
who is several times mentioned, is always spoken of as living, as in 
this dialogue between Besse and Mullisheg: 


Mull. Sweet, your name? 
Besse. Elizabeth. 


Mull. There’s vertue in that name. 
The Virgin Queene so famous through the world, 
The mighty Empresse of the maiden-ile, 
Whose predecessors have ore-runne great France, 


King of Morocco from 1574-76, who fled to Portugal after the disastrous battle 

of Alcazar, subsequently embraced Christianity, and settled in Spain; and 
| Moulay Mohammed ech-Cheikh: ‘‘Les ristoriens arabes le désignent rarement 
f par son nom de Mohammed et 1l’appellant soit El-Mamouin, soit plus souvent 
: Ech-Cheikh. Vice-roi de Fez de 1581 4 1603, roi de Fez de 1603 & 1613; ne 

régne pas & Merrakech. Livre Larache aux Espagnols en 1610. II est assassiné 
en 1613.’’ (The Généalogie is inserted into the Bibliographie et Index Gen- 
eral of de Castries’ Les Sources Inédites de l’Histoire du Maroc, Premiére 
Cérie, Dynastie Saadienne. Paris, 1926.) The last of this trio is probably 
the person whom Heywood had in mind; but the identification is not absolutely 
certain. 
2 Cf. also III, iii, 23 ff. 
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Whose powerfull hand doth still support the Dutch, 
And keepes the potent king of Spaine in awe, 
Is she not titled sof 
Besse. She is. 
Mull. Hath she her selfe a face so faire as yours 
When she appeares for wonder? 
Besse. Mighty Fesse, 
You cast a blush upon my maiden cheeke, 
To patterne me with her. Why Englands Queene 
She is the onely phoenix of her age, 
The pride and glory of the Westerne Isles: 
Had I a thousand tongues they all would tyre 
And faile me in her true description.’ 


Praise of this sort would not have been by any means pointless, 
of course, if it had been written after James’ accession, but it is 
obvious that it would have been much more apt if it dated from 
an earlier period. Professor Jewell tries to reconcile such refer- 
ences to the Queen with his theory that The Fair Maid was written 
as late as 1604 by remarking that 

Heywood makes Elizabeth and Mullisheg contemporary monarchs, which in- 
volves an anachronism of a few months, but the dramatist may have thought 
of Mullisheg for a moment as Viceroy of Fez and, as an offset, Tota is hardly 
thinking of the Virgin Queen when she says of Spencer: 


If private men be lords of such brave spirits, 
How royall should their Princes be.4 


Now at best such a quotation could scarcely be taken as con- 
clusive, and the inference is in this case invalidated by the fact 
that these lines appear in the Second Part of the play, and may 
therefore have been written at a considerable interval after the 
completion of Part I. But Jewell’s suggestion to the effect that 
Heywood may have been thinking of Mullisheg as Viceroy of Fes 
is better worth pausing over. Mulai Sheik had certainly gained 
some reputation in Europe many years before he became titular 
overlord of Morocco. In 1596, for example, there appeared at Paris 
and Lyons editions of a Discours véritable de la bataille donnée 
prés de Fez en Affrique, le 30 aout 1595, entre Mullé Xeque, fils 
aisné du present roy de Fez d’une part, et Mullé Nazar d’autre part. 
Escripte de Maroc par un facteur qui y réside It is not at all 
unlikely, then, that Heywood, coming upon the name of the ruler 


3V, 1, 89 ff. Cf. the speech of the Spanish captain, IV, % 120 ff. 


4 Jewell, op. cit., p. 68. 
5 R. Lambert Playfair and Robert Brown, A Bibliography of Morocco (from 
‘*Supplementary Papers’’ of the Royal Geographical Society, Vol. III, Part 
3), London, 1893. Item 102. Item 103 gives the title of a MS. account of 
‘la seconde, et derniére bataille donnée a Taguate, prés de ete between 
*Moulé cheq’ and ‘Moulé Nacer.’ 
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of Fez, made Mulai Sheik prematurely King of Morocco in his play.* 
This method of working is aptly illustrated by the poet’s treatment 
of another Moor, the noble bashaw Joffer. Like Mullisheg, Joffer 
is not altogether a creation of the dramatist’s fancy. The clue to 
his identity appears at the end of the Third Act of Part II, when 
he becomes, by his sovereign’s decree, ‘‘ Viceroy of Argiers’’; for 
during the years 1580-82 there did rule in that city a certain Djafer 
(apparently the only person of the name who ever held the office 
of Pacha) whose reputation was of precisely the right sort to fur- 
nish Heywood with the materials he needed. According to a con- 
temporary writer, this renegade governor 


tranquillisa et ramena & 1’obéissance tous les Tures et Mores d’Alger et du 
Royaume, promettant 4 tous paix, équité et justice, disant & tous et tout 
haut qu’il n’était pas venu & Alger pour s’enrichir, attendu que ce qu’il 
possédait lui suffisait jusqu’A la fin de ses jours et qu’il n’avait pas d’en- 
fants 4 qui laisser son héritage . . . Jusqu’aujourd’hui, 8 mars 1581, qui font 
huit mois qu’il régne et gouverne, au moment oi j’écris ces lignes, on n’a 
remarqué en lui ni vice ni méchanceté, et 1’on n’a jamais appris qu’il ait 
fait de mal & personne. II est trés compatissant pour les Chrétiens; si on 
lui en améne (c’est la coutume de les amener dans ce cas au Roi) ou qui 
ait cherché a s’emparer d’une barque pour s’echapper, il en est quitte pour 
des réprimandes et pour dix, douze ou quinze coups de baton. Quant & ses 
esclaves, il a ordonné depuis son arrivée qu’on ne leur mit pas la chaine et 
qu’on ne les batonnft pas sans son ordre exprés; il leur fait donner de bons 
vétements et une bonne nourriture.? 


Here are hints in plenty for the character of Joffer as he is pre- 
sented in The Fair Maid of the West ; but Heywood, however deep- 
ly he may have been indebted to history for the outlines of his 
bashaw, obviously felt no obligation whatsoever to adhere strictly 
to the facts concerning him. With this example of his practise 
in mind, it seems unwise to accept as decisive the evidence for dat- 


6It cannot be denied that Mullisheg styles himself ‘‘King of Fesse and 
great Morocco’’ (IV, iii), and this might be conclusive if it could be shown 
that Heywood was a stickler for historical accuracy. But of course he was 
not; evidence as to his indifference to facts lies in the same scene. For ex- 
ample, he makes the Alcade address his monarch as 
glory of the Moores, 

By whose victorious hand all Barbary 

Is conquer’d, aw’d, and swai’d, 
and has Mullisheg describe himself as a sovereign ‘sole without competition.’ 
Now ‘Ro. C’s’ account (see Purchas His Pilgrimes, Glasgow, 1905, VI, 66 ff.) 
gives ample testimony to show that Mulai Sheik never attained anything like 
absolute power, but was, on the contrary, harassed throughout his troubled 
reign by rival claimants to the throne. Heywood glorifies his king by a free 
use of poetic license, to which, of course, he has every right. 

1 Histoire des Rois d’Alger par Fray Diégo de Haédo, abbé de Fromesta. 

Traduite et annotée par H.-D. de Grammont. Alger, 1881. P. 183. 
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ing offered by the name ‘Mullisheg.” When the references to 
Essex, the Spanish, and Elizabeth are taken into consideration it 
appears more likely than not that the First Part, at least, of The 
Fair Maid was framed before the turn of the century. An alter- 
native hypothesis that Heywood may have composed the Moroccan 
episode later than 1604 and fitted it to scenes which he had written 
some years earlier need only be suggested.*® 

With regard to the scenes in which the Moors take part Court- 
hope’s dictum that Heywood’s plots are ‘‘invariably invented by 
himself’’ must be set aside; for a half-dozen Italian novelle relate 
more or less analogous tales. The thirty-ninth novel in Masuccio’s 
collection, for example, tells of two Christian lovers who, after 
many vicissitudes, escape from Barbary only to be swept back to 
meet an unkind fate: 


Joanni, of humble birth, loves Susanna, a noble lady. She reciprocates his 
affection, and for a short time they are happy together. But Joanni, in the 
course of a voyage, is captured by Moors. Susanna, hearing of his plight, dis- 
guises herself in male attire and sets out for Tunis to ransom him. She ar- 
rives safely, but suffers the loss of all her money, so that she is compelled to 
sell herself in order to purchase her lover’s freedom. When Joanni learns of 
the sacrifice she has made he desperately essays her rescue. The pair get away 
safely but are driven back by a storm and are once more taken into custody. 
Joanni is hanged. Susanna, brought before the king, is found to be a wo- 
man. She tells her sad story; then, seizing a dagger, she kills herself.® 


The resemblance here is chiefly to the scenes in the Second Part 
of The Fair Maid which show Spencer and Besse returning to Fez 
after they have successfully reached the high seas in the Negro.’® 
Bandello relates a story rather closer in its essence to Heywood’s: 


8 One bit of evidence which would seem to corroborate the theory that the 
drama as a whole was written after the accession of James was long ago pointed 
out by Collier. His note on the line, ‘‘I am the King’s lieutenant,’’ which 
is put into the mouth of the Mayor of Foy, runs as follows: ‘‘The Mayor 
ought to have said, the Queen’s lieutenant, the time being 1597; but, when 
this play was written, the Mayor of Foy was the King’s lieutenant.’’ (The 
First and Second Parts of The Fair Maid of the West ... with an Introduc- 
tion and Notes by J. Payne Collier, Esq. London: Printed for the Shakespeare 
Society, 1850. See p. 78). To this it may be replied that the play was often 
acted between the time of its composition and the date when it was printed 
(1631), and that ‘‘King’s lieutenant’’ may have established itself in the 
text during performances given during the reign of James even though 
**Queen’s lieutenant’’ was what Heywood originally wrote. 

®In the English translation of the Novellino by W. G. Waters (London, 
n. d.) this tale begins on p. 183 of the Second Part. 

10 Because it offers a parallel to the intrigue by which Tota attempts to get 
Spencer into her power, the Novella Prima of Agnolo Firenzuola is of some 
interest : 

Niceolo’s ship is carried by a tempest into Barbary, where he is taken captive 
and subsequently sold as a slave at Tunis. The wife of his owner falls in love 
with him and is converted to Christianity. The pair escape together to Sicily 
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Petriello’s wife is carried off by Tunisian corsairs. The devoted husband 
swims out to the pirate ship, is taken aboard, and is carried with his spouse 
to Tunis. There the king, impressed by his conjugal fidelity, releases the pair 
from slavery and appoints Petriello to a position which enables him to amass 
considerable wealth. Ultimately the couple return to their Neapolitan home.11 


Boccaccio, more than a century earlier, had worked variations 
on a similar theme: 


Martuccio Gomito’s vessel is captured on the coast of Barbary and he is 
made a slave. His mistress, Constance, thinks him lost, and puts to sea in a 
boat, hoping to die. She comes, however, safely to Tunis, where she is taken 
care of in the house of a Moorish lady. Martuccio meanwhile rises to favor 
by making an ingenious suggestion for getting the better of the king’s en- 
emies. His fame is noised abroad and comes to the ears of Constance. She 
goes to court and is joyfully reunited to her over, the Tunisian monarch 
loading them both with rich gifts.12 


None of these tales seems to have been translated into English; 
| but Cinthio’s novel ‘‘Of Fineo and Fiamma”’ (Gli Hecatommithi, 
| Deca Seconda, Novella VI) does appear as the ‘‘IIII Historie’’ in 
the Elizabethan collection entitled Riche his Farewell to Militarie 
Profession which was published in 1581. The adventures there 
related may be summarized as follows: 


Fiamma, a Genevese lady, loves and is loved by Fineo, a gentleman of 
Savona; but her father frowns upon the match. Fiamma’s brother is even 
more violently opposed, and determines to get rid of the unwelcome suitor at 
any cost. Meeting him in the street, he forces a quarrel. Fineo, seeking to 
defend himself from the sword of his adversary, wounds him slightly and as a 
result is condemned to death, in accordance with the decree which the city’s 
magistrates have set forth against brawlers. By the intercession of friends 
f this sentence is commuted into another scarcely less harsh. Fineo, securely 
bound, is placed in a small boat which is set adrift on a tempestuous sea. 


But he does not perish. He is picked up by Moorish pirates, who put him to 
work at the oar as a galley slave. 


but are recognized and sent back. Near Tunis, however, they are struck by 
a storm which sweeps them to Leghorn. Captured by corsairs, they are ran- 
somed and get to Florence, where they live happily. 

4 This story is also in Sansovino’s Novelle Scelte, Giornata Sesta, Novella VI 
(Venezia, 1563.) Somewhat similar situations, describing how a Moorish lady 
falls in love with a Christian slave, occur in the Story of the Captive which 
ib makes up chapters xii-xiv in Book IV of Part I of Don Quizote, and in Cer- 
vantes’ comedy entitled Los Baiios de Argel. There is not much likeilhood that 
Heywood used any of these. For the plotting of Mullisheg and Tota and the 


manner of their deception he is much more probably indebted to the incident in 


Book III of Sidney’s Arcadia in which Gynecia and Basilius are brought to- 
gether by Zelmane. 


11 Matteo Bandello, Novelle, Parte Terza, Novella L. See The Novels of 
} Matteo Bandello . . . now first done into English Prose and Verse by John 
{ Payne, London, 1890. VI, 49ff. The tale is often repeated. Cf. De Neapo- 
litanit regni quodam accola in the Factorwm Dictorwmque Memorabilium Libri 

IX compiled by Battista Fregoso, Paris, 1578, folio 144. 

| 


12 Boccaccio, II Decameron, Giornata Quinta, Novella II. Cf. Sansovino, 
Novelle Scelte, Giornata Quarta, Novella X. 
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Fiamma, thinking her lover dead, does not wish to outlive him. Her reso- 
lution to die is strengthened by her father’s determination to bestow her upon 
another wooer; and accordingly, on the night before the hated marriage is to 
take place, she sets out in a skiff, accompanied only by an old Moorish slave 
whom she has bribed to help her. Her intention is to drown herself; but the 
Moor carries her toward Africa, where he means to deliver her to the King of 
Tunis. Their voyage is interrupted by Barbary corsairs, who kill the treacher- 
ous attendant and take Fiamma in charge. These pirates are soon attacked 
by the galley in which Fineo is a rower, and after a hard fight are overcome. 
The two lovers, now reunited but not daring to make known their relations, 
are finally landed and taken into the service of the King. Fineo gains favor 
with the monarch by his ‘‘discret behaviour,’’ and is at length put in charge 
of the gate of the ‘‘cube’’ where Fiamma is confined. As the day approaches 
when it will be the lady’s turn to visit the royal bed the anxiety of the cap- 
tive pair increases. Luckily Fineo is able to send letters by the agency of 
merchants to his brother, who at once fits out a ship and comes to Barbary. 
There, posing as a trader, he gets across to the seraglio and smuggles to 
Fiamma intelligence of a plot to rescue her. One night the conspirators break 
the bars of a window, put the lady on board their vessel, and set sail. The 
King, learning of this delivery, sends galleys in pursuit. A storm meanwhile 
has driven the lovers back toward the African shore. Fineo’s brother leaves 
the ship in a ‘‘cockboate’’ and manages to get to Italy. Fineo, in despair, is 
ready to kill himself, and Fiamma, equally despondent, only pleads that he 
will drive the sword into her bosom before he sheathes it in his own. Before 
they have decided which shall die first they are taken into custody. Haled 
before the King, Fiamma relates her sad story and beseeches his pardon for 
herself and her betrothed husband. The lady’s explanation and her tears 
prove ‘‘of suche force and vertue in the harte’’ of the ruler ‘‘that the ire 
and hatred, whiche he had conceived against them before, was then converted 
and changed into pitie and compassion of their misfortunes.’’ Giving to 
Fineo ‘‘from his owne finger a merveilous faire and precious rubie,’’ the 
monarch says: ‘‘Since your fortune hath bin suche, that after so many 
strange adventures, and through suche daungers, you are fallen into my handes, 
I, for my parte, will not be he that will extinguishe or quence the flames of so 
fervent and constaunte love, or unloose or dissolve the bandes wherewith your 
hartes bee bounde and knitte together: and therefore, Fineo, I doe not onely 
pardon you bothe, but also I will have thee, before thou departe hence, to 
wedde this damsell with this rynge, and to take her for thy wife, and that she 
henceforth enjoye thee for ever as her housbande.’’ After this chivalrous deed 
the King provides a wedding feast, and a few days later dispatches the couple 
to their own country with a dowry of costly presents. 


Since Riche’s collection was well known, it is at least highly 
probable that Heywood made use of the plot thus placed at his 
disposal. The major points of similarity between the novel and 
the play are, of course, these: In each the lovers are separated as 
the result of a quarrel for which the heroine supplies the cause, 
and in which the hero draws his adversary’s blood. In each the 
pair meet on shipboard, but are separated again. In each after a 
Moslem king has proposed to make the lady his mistress the lovers 
get safely off, only to be forced by untoward circumstances to re- 
turn to Barbary, where the angry Moor sits in judgment. And 
in each the heroine’s words so work upon the monarch that he par- 
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dons the fugitives and honors their fidelity with rich marriage- 
gifts. 

Upon such general likenesses rather than upon verbal parallels 
the ease for Heywood’s indebtedness to Riche or to some story very 
like Riche’s must rest; but such proof is adequate. In the man- 
agement of what he borrowed the poet found scope enough for his 
powers of originality, and his achievement is not inconsiderable. 
For he transforms a somewhat pale Italian hero and heroine into 
the hearty Englishman Spencer and the full-blooded Maid, Besse’ ; 
he makes the passionate Mullisheg alive;.and he hits upon the ex- 
cellent device of having the King repent the impulsive generosity 
which moved him to give up the lady to his rival, so that the lovers’ 
happiness is jeopardized after it has once seemed assured. This 
dramatic repetition of the theme offers occasion for the service of 
some additional characters; and Heywood’s portraits of Tota, the 
Queen, and of Joffer, the magnanimous bashaw, are by no means 
the least interesting of his creations. 


13 Many of the traits which Heywood introduces into the character of Besse 
were probably taken over from popular tales of Mary Ambree or Westminster’s 
Long-Meg, Elizabethan Amazons to whose reputation the poet incidentally 
refers. Professor Bates discusses the relation between these women and The 
Fair Maid in her Belles-Lettres edition of the play (see pp. 140 ff., and the 
appropriate notes). 
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ARISTOTLE’S PITY AND FEAR 


By Marvin T. HERRICK 
University of Pittsburgh 


Recent scholars have pretty well established the interpretation of 
tragic catharsis in the Poetics as the purgation, or relief, of pity 
and fear; but it is not clear to all readers why pity and fear are the 
sole emotions Aristotle specifically assigns to tragedy.' Many able 
critics since the Renaissance have disagreed with the author of the 
Poetics; repeated attempts have been made to modify the Greek 
‘‘pity and fear,’’ and to add to them other emotions that conceiv- 
ably belong to tragedy. Let us briefly examine a few of these dis- 
senters. 

In his Defence of Poesie, Sir Philip Sidney, possibly seizing a 
hint from Minturno or from Sealiger,? speaks of tragedy as ‘‘stir- 
ring the effects of admiration and commiseration.’* Sir John 
Harington, in the Briefe Apologie of Poetrie (1591), prefixed to his 
translation of Orlando Furioso, states that tragedy moves ‘‘nothing 
but pity or detestation’’* Gerard Vos (Vossius) connects, the 
‘‘admirable’’ with the pity and fear of tragedy.® Corneille, in the 
Examen of his Nicoméde (1651), believes that ‘‘admiration’’ may 
better effect the tragic catharsis than pity and fear: © 

Dans 1’admiration qu’ on a pour sa vertu, je trouve une maniére de purger les 


passions dont n’a point parlé Aristote, et qui est peut-étre plus sire que celle 
qu’ il prescrit & la tragédie par le moyen de la pitié et de la crainte.¢ 


Saint-Evremond, at the close of the seventeenth century, offers sub- 


1 See Poetics 13.1452°30-3, 14.1453°8-19; cf. 6.1449°27, 11.1452*38->1, 

It is true that Aristotle (13.1452°34-53"4) seems to recognize the tragic ef- 
ficacy of 1d midvdgwaov; but 1d qidvigwxov apparently means tender-heart- 
edness, or commiseration, and therefore a ready disposition towards pity. 

2Minturno adds ‘‘admiration’’ to the ‘‘delight and teaching’’ of poetry; 
see De Poeta, Venice, 1559, pp. 106, 180. Cf. Scaliger, Poetices 3.96. 

8 Sidney, in Gregory Smith, Elizabethan Critical Essays, I, 177. Sidney thinks 
of ‘‘admiration’’ as an emotion characteristic of good tragedy: ‘‘The 
tragedies of Buchanan do justly bring forth a divine admiration.’’ Ibid., I, 
201. 

4 Harington, in Gregory Smith, II, 209. 

5S8ee Vos, Poeticarum Institutionwm Libri Tres, Amsterdam, 1647, 2.64-5. 

6 In a )2tter to Charles Perrault (1700) Boileau supports Corneille’s theory; 
vate Greg sry Smith, I, 392-3. 
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stantially the same notion as Corneille, though he gives himself 
credit for the innovation: 


Je finirai par un sentiment hardi et nouveau: c’ est qu’ on doit rechercher 
& la tragédie, devant toutes choses, une grandeur d’ Ame bien exprimée, qui 
excite en nous une tendre admiration. Il y a dans cette sorte d’ admiration 
quelque ravissement pour l’esprit; le courage y est élevé, 1’ Ame est touchée.7 
In the Essay of Dramatic Poesy (1668) Dryden is heavily indebted 
to Corneille, so that it is not strange to find ‘‘ Eugenius’’ (not Dry- 
den himself, to be sure) there asserting that the objects of tragedy 
are ‘‘pleasing admiration and concernment.’’® The Preface to 
Troilus and Cressida (1679), however, owes less to Corneille and 
more to Aristotle; here Dryden agrees with Rapin, the most popu- 
lar contemporary interpreter of the Poetics, that ‘‘no passions in a 
story are so proper to move our concernment as fear and pity”’;® 
and later, in the same essay, he says that pity and terror ‘‘are to be 
moved in the audience by the plot’’—‘‘anger, hatred, love, ambi- 
tion, jealousy, revenge, ete.’’ belong to the characters.° Joseph 
Trapp (1679-1747), the first Professor of Poetry at Oxford, and 
one of the few scholars in the eighteenth century to support the 
pathological interpretation of the tragic catharsis, alleges that not 
only terror and pity are purged by tragedy but all other passions 
as well—violent love, revenge, anger, envy, ambition, and the like." 
Lessing, always ready to contradict Corneille, condemns the French- 
man’s loose interpretation of Aristotle’s catharsis,? but himself al- 
lows an exceedingly elastic compass to pity and fear; he maintains 
that Aristotle ‘‘comprehended by pity nct merely pity properly so 
ealled, but all philanthropic emotions in general, and by fear not 
merely the displeasure at pending evil, but every kind of displeas- 
ure related to it.’"** If we may trust Boswell, Dr. Johnson under- 
stood Aristotle to mean that various passions, ambition and resent- 
ment, for example, are purged, or refined, by means of terror and 
pity..* Finally, at least one contemporary psychologist, A. W. 


vs eee, Critique Littéraire, ed. by Maurice Wilmotte, Paris, 1921, 
p. 118. 

8 Essays of John Dryden, ed. by W. P. Ker, I, 53. 

® Ibid., I, 211. 

10 Ibid., I, 220. 

11 See my article, ‘‘ Joseph Trapp and the Ar‘stotelian Catharsis,’’ Modern 
Language Notes, XLI (1926), 162-3. 

12 See Lessing, Dramatic Notes (Hamburg Dramaturgy), Nos. 75, 76, 78. 
18 Ibid., No. 77; ef. No. 78. 
14 See Boswell’s Life of Johnson, ed. by Hill, III, 39. 
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Benn, believes that pity is often modified—even in the Greek trag- 
edies—to admiration or love: 


In reality pity becomes admiration where the characters are heroic like 
Philoctetes and the second Oedipus, becomes love where their first weakness is 
atoned for by repentant self-devotion as in Ismene, Neoptolemus, and the 
Iphigenia at Aulis of Euripides.15 


We might add to the list, but the foregoing illustrations show 
that confusion has long attended the efforts of critics to explain 
what Aristotle means by tragic pity and fear. Why has there been 
such confusion? The definition of tragedy in the Poetics ends with 
zadagow, (‘‘with incidents arousing pity and fear, wherewith to 
accomplish its eatharsis of such emotions).’’* Butcher asserts that 
the phrase ‘‘t@v towttwv’’ is not ‘‘ ‘all such emotions,’ or ‘these 
and such-like emotions,’ but, by a frequent and idiomatic use, ‘the 
aforesaid emotions,’ namely, pity and fear.’’'7 There is good reason 
to question Butcher’s dogmatic assertion,’* but Aristotle himself 
specifically states that the distinctive function on of tra tragic ‘imitation 
is to arouse pity and fear.’® Further, he says that tragedy should 
have its own kind of pleasure, not every, or any, kind; ‘‘the tragic 
pleasure is that of pity and fear.’’° Evidently pity and fear were 
the emotions Aristotle himself experienced upon witnessing or read- 
ing a good tragedy. 

Perhaps we do not always keep in mind that Aristotle’s analysis 
of the poetic art was consciously scientific in method. Corneille 
wrote tragedies, and then tried to make them fit the precepts of ‘‘the 
Stagirite.’’ It is safe to say, however, that Aristotle did not write 
the Poetics before he had studied poetry. We may not affirm with 
certainty that he examined literary documents and inferred from 
them the general principles enunciated in the Poetics, though ap- 
parently he based many of his corelusions upon the practice of 
Homer. He may have begun his investigations with definite theor- 
ies, derived, perhaps, from other critical treatises, which he later , 


15 Benn, ‘‘ Aristotle’s Theory of Tragic Emotion,’’ Mind, XXXIII (1914), 
89. 


16 Poetics 6.1449°27-8. Bywater’s translation is given. 


17 Butcher, Aristotle’s Theory of Poetry and Fine Art, London, 1927, p. 240, 
note. 


18 See Bywater, Aristotle on the Art of Poetry, Oxford, 1909, p. 152. 
19 See Poetics 13.1452°30-3. 
20 See Poetics 14.1453°8-14. 
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confirmed by an examination of acknowledged masterpieces. Such 
a procedure, however, would belong to the Socratie philosopher 
rather than to Aristotle. [In forming his theory of tragedy, Aris- 
totle may have analyzed the theatrical art of his own day, and then 
tested his conclusions by applying them to the dramas of Aeschylus, 
Sophocles, and Euripides. In the matter of tragedy, at all events, 
he evidently found his hypotheses most satisfactorily confirmed by 
Oedipus Rex and Iphigenia in Tauris; in the Poetics there are 
seven references, all commendatory, to Sophocles’ tragedy, and five 
commendatory and one disparaging reference to that of Euripides. 
Apparently these two dramas approached nearest to Aristotle’s 
ideal tragedy. Therefore, whether Sophocles and Euripides fur- 
nished the author of the Poetics with his theory of tragedy, or 
whether Aristotle found, in Oedipus Rex and Iphigenia in Tauris, 
his best support for pre-conceived ideas, it seems a legitimate pro- 
cedure for us to examine these two tragedies and find out what 
emotions are aroused in the reader. Then, upon joining what we 
find in the tragedies with what Aristotle says about tragedy, upon 
testing whether or not the emotions aroused in us correspond to 
Aristotle’s analysis of the ideal tragic catharsis, we may be able to 
clarify our confused notions of tragic pity and fear. Let us begin 
with Sophocles’ Oedipus Rez. 

In the opening speech of the tragedy, Oedipus addresses the priest 
of Zeus and his followers who have come to sdileit the aid of their 
great king in driving out the pestilence that is desolating Thebes. 
Oedipus looks upon his subjects, the ‘‘piteous children’’ (natdes 
oixtgoi), and compassions moves him to say: 

bvodAyntos yao dv 

einv tordvde ph od xatoixtiowv 

Hard of heart were I, did I not pity such suppliants as these.?1 
And they are piteous; with implicit faith they appeal to their 
king to save them from the evils brought about—as the audience, or 
reader, doubtless knows—by Oedipus himself, by Oedipus, best of 
mortals. Thus at the very beginning of the play there is introduced 
the ‘‘tragie irony’’ that invariably stirs pity. 

The Chorus, as yet in ignorance, fear the solution of the mystery ; 
they are familiar with the king’s great energy, and who knows what 


21 Oedipus Rex, 12-3. Jebb’s translation is followed for all the English pass- 
ages. 
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horrors his relentless hand may diclose? With these words the old 
men evince their fears: 
ime Tl oud, 
dugi ool ti por véov 

I am on the rack, terror shakes my soul, O thou Delian healer to whom wild 
cries rise, in holy fear of thee, what thing thou wilt work for me, perchance 
unknown before, perchance renewed with the revolving years.22 
What apprehension, the more terrifying as it is more certain, like- 
wise fills the breast of the audience at the prospect of Oedipus’ 
resolution to track down the slayer of Laius. The good man, we 
see, is preparing his own doom. 

Teiresias is summoned—the blind soothsayer, the only man in 
Thebes who know: the truth. The old man reluctantly obeys the 
summons, but hesitates to answer the king’s questions: 

Ged qooveiv Seivov Evda ph 
Ain Meovoivtt. 

Alas, how dreadful to have wisdom, where it profits not the wise! 23 
The audience fears lest Teiresias disclose his unwelcome secret, yet 
knows that Oedipus never will waver in his search for an explana- 
tion. Goaded to speech by angry taunts, the seer accuses the king 
of the murder of Laius, and adds his dreadful prophecy that Oedi- 
pus, blinded and a beggar, shall be turned away from his native. 
Thebes. Wrath’ rises in both Oedipus and Teiresias, but in the © 
spectator only fear for evil consequences of the quarrel. Now dis- 
aster is inevitable. The Chorus, still mystified, suffer redoubled 
fears: 


dewva pév obv, Seva tagdooet olwvobétas, 
ote dSoxotvt’ 
Dreadly, in sooth, dreadly doth the wise augur move me, who approve not, 
nor am able to deny.25 


Then follow more angry words between Oedipus and Creon, who 
is accused of treachery. The queen, Jocasta, enters to calm her 
fiery lord. She tells him that Laius was slain by a band of robbers 


22 Oedipus Rex, 152-6. 

23 Oedipus Rez, 316-7. 

24 Perhaps some readers share Teiresias’ resentment at Oedipus’ sneers. 
Mahaffy thinks that this dispute serves to palliate our sense of horror at the 
extremity of Oedipus’ punishment; he deserves some punishment. (See Mahaffy 
A History of Classical Greek Literature, London, 1891, I (Part 2), 76.) 


25 Oedipus Rex, 483-4. Note the use of the verb tagdooetv, ‘‘to stir up.’’ 
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at a place where three highways meet. Where three highways meet! 
Oedipus’ anger fades; a glimmer of light penetrates his troubled 


senses: 


olév p’ dxovoavt’ detins Exe, 
AAdvynua xavaxivynois Peevov. 
What restlessness of soul, lady, what tumult of the mind hath just come upou 
me since I heard thee speak! 26 


Oedipus had not slain all the royal party; one of them had escaped 
and returned to Thebes. This servant must now be summoned to 
confront the king. Though still the hope remains that Oedipus will 
not be found guilty of Laius’ death, the Chorus are terrified by his 
confession that he once slew a man of royal mien at a place where 
three highways meet: 

hiv pév, Ovak, dxvje’, 

To us, indeed, these things, O King, are fraught with fear.27 
Jocasta, even better acquainted than the Chorus with Oedipus’ 
hasty spirit, is filled with trepidation: 

aige: dupdv Oidinous d&yav 
Evvous Ta xOIva TOs Texpaigetat, 
Zot tov Aeyovtos, Hv A€yn- 
For Oedipus excites his soul overmuch with all manner of alarms, nor, like a 


man of sense, judges the new things by the old, but is at the will of the 
speaker, if he speak terrors.28 


A messenger from Corinth arrives with news of King Polybus’ 
death. He expects, by disclosing the true relationship between the 
king of Corinth and Oedipus, to free the latter from fear of the 
oracle that foretold how he would kill his own father. But the 
messenger’s story arouses only greater fears. Jocasta now sees the 
whole truth. Turning to Oedipus, she cries: 

iod iod SvotHvE* Exw 
udvov mQ0cetzeiv, 8’ Totegov. 

Alas, alas, miserable!—that word alone can I say unto thee and no other 
word henceforth for ever.29 
Then she rushes into the palace. The Chorus address the bewildered 
king: 


26 Oedipus Rex, 726-7. Here is used the verb dvaxiveiv, ‘‘to rouse.’’ 
27 Oedipus Rez, 834. 

28 Oedipus Rex, 914-7. 

29 Ibid., 1071-2. 
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ti BéBnxev, Oidixous, tx ’ d&yelas 
Tis THOS’ aGvagen—e xaxd. 
Why hath the lady gone, Oedipus, in a transport of wild grief? I misdoubt, 
a storm of sorrow will break forth from this silence.3° 


Oedipus will not turn aside now. He summons the herdsman 
who attended Laius on his fatal journey, and bullies the terrified old 
man to tell his story. This herdsman, the sole survivor of Laius’ 
party, is also the man to whom Jocasta and Laius had delivered 
their infant son who was destined to kill his father and marry his 
mother. With torture facing him, the wretch must accept his lot: 

y’ eivi tH Aéyerv. 

Ah me—I am on the dreaded brink of s 31 
The herdsman tells how compassion moved him at the sight of the 
helpless babe; he was unable to leave it on the mountain, but gave 
it to a shepherd from Corinth, who brought it to Polybus. 

At last Oedipus sees. All has been brought to pass. The truth 
now strikes full upon his agonized senses, and he follows his mother 
into the palace. 

Fear is not gone; it rises to a higher pitch of intensity. What 
will Oedipus do? What has Jocasta done? Whatever happens is 
sure to heap further woes upon the king and his family. Now we 
feel, in addition to fear, the most profound pity for the once-proud 
Oedipus, Oedipus the victim of inexorable destiny and his own 
blind rashness. The Chorus speak: 

taviv 8’ dxovet tic 
tis Gtaic dygiats, tics év 
Ewowxos Biov; 

But now whose story is more grievous in men’s ears? Who is a more 
wretched captive to fierce plagues and troubles, with all his life reversed ?32 

A second messenger comes from the palace to bring news of 
Jocasta’s suicide and of Oedipus’ mad self-blinding. Then Oedipus 
appears. His blood-spattered visage is an appalling spectacle. The 
Chorus, gazing at the wreck of their king, exclaim: 


& dSewdétatov qavtwv éya 


80 Ibid., 1073-5. 
31 Oedipus Rex, 1169. 
82 Ibid., 1204-6. 
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O dread fate for men to see, O most dreadful of all that have met mine 
eyes! 33 


But the chief emotion that rises now is pity for the man as he 
laments: 


aiai, aiai: 
ged ged, Svotavos 
noi yds tAdpwv; 
Woe is me! Alas, alas, wretched that Iam! Whither, whither am I borne 
in my misery ?34 


He begs Creon for exile, and asks for his two daughters—to touch 
them once more. Creon, moved by compassion, tries to soothe him, 
and has the children brought in. Pity for Oedipus is now sur- 
passed by pity for the unhappy Antigone and Ismene, left without 
hope to ‘‘wither in barren maidenhood.’’ Oedipus turns to Creon 
with a final plea: 

navtwv éQnuovs, Soov td péQos. 


Nay, pity them, when thou seest them at this tender age so utterly forlorn, 
save for thee.35 . 


The prophecy of the blind soothsayer is fulfilled. Oedipus pre- 
pares to depart in exile. 

What a feast of poetic passion has been set before us—pride, am- 
bition, patriotism, love, and kingly wrath—but what does the specta- 
tor feel? Pity and fear, and fear and pity ;** surely those are the 
emotions that have stirred our souls, and now leave us calm and 
thoughtful, with the vision of a broken man, groping his unseen 
way into the unfriendly world that lies beyond the wide walls of 
Thebes. 

If subjected to a modern classification, Iphigenia in Tauris is not 
a tragedy, but a romantic drama that effectually supports a tragic 
atmosphere until the final happy escape of the Greek exiles. It 
could not have satisfied Aristotle’s preference of the unhappy end- 


33 Ibid., 1297-9. 

34 Ibid., 1307-9. 

35 Oedipus Rez, 1508-9. 

36In examining Oedipus Rex have we not experienced the same emotions 
Aristotle (Poetics 14.1453°3-7) suggests? ‘‘The Plot in fact should be so 
framed that, even without seeing the things take place, he who simply hears the 
account of them shall be filled with horror and pity at the incidents; which is 
just the effect that the mere recital of the story in Oedipus would have on 
one.’’ 
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ing, for which he commends Euripides’ usual practice ;*” but in al- 
most every other feature it must have answered Aristotle’s demands 
of good tragedy, for he makes a synopsis of this play to demonstrate 
how the tragic poet should construct his plots.** To the modern 
reader also, Euripides is one of the most melancholy of dramatists, 
and Iphigenia in Tauris has an unusual tragic appeal. 

The drama opens in sadness; Iphigenia, an exile from her native 
land, an unloved maiden, doomed, she believes, to die among savage 
barbarians, laments with the Chorus of captive women the unhap- 
piest fate that can befall a Greek. To add to her woes, Iphigenia 
has dreamed that her brother Orestes, whom she has not seen for 
many years, is dead. 

But Orestes is not dead. Also an exile, pursued by the Furies, 
and under divine command to capture the image of Artemis in the 
Taurian citadel and carry it back to Greece, he has come with 
Pylades to the land of Tauri. The Taurians capture the two 
strangers and hale them before the priestess Iphigenia. The daugh- 
ter of Agamemnon, who has hardened her heart towards the Greeks 
that sacrificed her at Aulis, welcomes the new victims; but the sight 
of her young countrymen, the noble Orestes and his faithful com- 
panion, Pylades, moves her to tears; she pities them. Orestes, hav- 


ing steeled himself to dief, rebukes the priestess: 


odtor vouitw cody, 5¢ Baveiv 
oixt@ td dSeiva vixdv 

I count it not for gentleness, when one 

Who means to slay, seeks first to make undone 
By pity that sharp dread.39 


But Iphigenia, when she learns that the captives are from Argos, is 
not displaying false pity. Nor are the Chorus when they cry: 

ot 

‘eavion pevov alpaxtaic. 

Alas, we otter Gee: gen we pity thee, 

Who art given over to the holy water, 

The drops that fall deadly as drops of blood.40 
The anguish of Pylades is heightened by Orestes’ refusal to let his 
friend share his fate. Our compassion also increases; Orestes is too 
noble a man to suffer such ignominious death. 


37 See Poetics 13.1453*23-30. 

38 Ibid., 17.1456°2-15. 

89 Iphigenia in Tauris, 484-5. Gilbert Murray’s translation is used through- 
out. 

40 Ibid., 643-4. 
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Fear lest brother and sister fail to learn each other’s identity is 
allayed by the perfectly-wrought discovery of Iphigenia to Orestes, 
and then by her realization that the unhappy youth is her own 
brother. Immediately she changes; now the true daughter of Cly- 
temnestra, active and cunning, lays schemes to save her brother and 
his friend. But the Greeks are not yet delivered from their foes; 
Iphigenia may not be able to outwit the Taurians. First, the co- 
operation of the Greek maidens must be secured. Orestes asks his 
sister to appeal to them: 


dvtiate xai Adyous 
everox’: Fxer tor eis olxtov yuvi- 
Do thou speak with them, and find 
Words of persuasion. Power is in the mind of woman to wake pity.41 


The Chorus prove loyal to Iphigenia, and the plan of escape is un- 
dertaken. Now we pity the maidens who are also exiles. What 
cruel vengeance will they suffer at the hands of the Taurians if 
their friends succeed? At best they will be left a prey to greater 
home-sickness, pining in grief on the unfriendly shore: 


Sevis, & maga reteivas 
xéovtov dAxvdv, 
oltov 
ev&Wwe#»ov Evvetoics 
Su xedadeic dei podnais, 
oor 
Borvous, dxtegos Sevis, 
nxodoitc, ‘EAAdvwv 
“Agtept Aoxiav. 
Bird of the sea rocks, of the bursting spray, 
O haleyon bird, 
That wheelest crying, crying, on thy way; 
Who knoweth grief can read the tale of thee: 
One love long lost, one song for ever heard 
And wings that sweep the sea. 
Sister, I too beside the sea complain, 
A bird that hath no wing. 
Oh, for a kind Greek market-place again, 
For Artemis that healeth woman’s pain; 
Here I stand hungering.42 


Iphigenia, Orestes, and Pylades leave for the harbor. The Chorus 
remain in an agony of doubt. A messenger reports the attempted 
escape of the Greeks; they are still in danger of being washed 
ashore by adverse winds. Then Athena appears, and orders Thoas, 
King of the Taurians, to cease molesting Orestes and his followers. 


41 Iphigenia in Tauris, 1053-4. 
42 Tbid., 1089-97. 
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It is her will that they return safely home. Further, she orders 
that the exiled maidens be freed and sent back to Greece. King 
Thoas respectfully bows to the commands of the goddess. The 
Chorus bless Athena for granting them a happiness beyond their 
fondest dream. 

The play ends happily, but we have been deeply touched by the 
sweet melancholy that always accompanies home-sickness. Pity and 
fear in tragedy are usually inseparable; both have been aroused by 
Iphigenia in Tauris. The prevailing mood of the drama, however, 
has been one of profound pity. Some readers might reasonably 
contend that an Athenian audience would feel resentment at the 
Taurians who persecute their Greek captives. Possibly so. But 
Euripides, in this play, does not represent the Taurians as wanton- 
ly cruel; King Thoas, indeed, is a very amiable ruler. Euripides 
stirs his audience with the unhappy plight of the captives, not with 
the customs of barbarians. 

Now let us return to Aristotle’s discussion of pity and fear, and 
try to determine whether or not his remarks square with what we 
have discovered in the two tragedies. 

In both Oedipus Rex and Iphigenia in Tauris the common word 


for expressing pity, or grief, is olxtos ; the word for fear, or affright, 
is Sciua. In the Poetics, Aristotle uses ico for pity, or compassion, 
and @éfos for fear—terms that express what the audience, or read- 
er, feels upon witnessing the griefs and fears of the actors in 
tragedy. Aristotle elaborates his notion of pity and fear in the 
Rhetoric: 


Pity may be defined as a feeling of pain caused by the sight of some evil, 
destructive or painful, which befalls one who does not deserve it, and which we 
might expect to befall ourselves or some friend of ours, and moreover to be- 


fall us soon,‘ 
Fear may be defined as a pain or disturbance due to a mental picture of 
some destructive or painful evil in the future.44 


Pity and fear often (perhaps usually in the drama) accompany one 
another : 


Speaking generally, anything causes us to feel fear that when it happens to, 
or threatens, others causes us to feel pity.45 


43 Rhetoric (Rhys Roberts’ translation) 2.8.1385°13-6. 

44 Ibid. 2.5.1382*21-2. 

45 Ibid. 2.5.1382°26-7. The péBos of tragedy is not quite the same as the 
@éBog discussed in the Rhetoric, which is presumably of real life; the emotion 
we experience in the theatre is not a fear for ourselves but rather a fear for 
one like ourselves (xegi tov Syovv) ; see Poetics 13.1453*5. 
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We pity the old men of Thebes as they helplessly witness the 
inevitable steps that lead to their king’s downfall; we pity Jocasta 
as she discovers her son’s desolation and their joint malefaction ; 
especially do we pity the mutilated Oedipus and his comfortless 
daughters. Similarly we pity the despairing exiles in Euripides’ 
drama . In Oedipus Rez, we fear the disclosure of every new piece 
of evidence that draws the fatal net tighter and tighter about 
Jocasta and the king; our fear reaches its height as we await the 
story of the messenger who comes from the queen’s chamber in the 
palace. Not so keenly, but surely with grave apprehension, we fear 
for the success of Iphigenia’s plan of escape from the Taurians. 
Usually our pity and fear are simultaneous. [We might draw a gen- 
eral distinction, and say that, approaching the crisis of tragedy, we 
feel fear; pity is the ruling emotion after the catastrophe has oc- 
eurred. Such a distinction holds true for Oedipus Rex. Iphigenia 
in Tauris, having a romantic, happy ending, provides relief before 
the close of the action; but other dramas of Euripides—the Medea, 
for example—conform to this general pattern of emotion in Greek 
tragedy. 

Would the critics who demand more than pity and fear from 
classical tragedy find other emotions aroused by Oedipus Rex and 
Iphigenia in Tauris? Have we found other emotions there? Do 
these two dramas stir the effect of ‘‘pleasing admiration’’? Are 
we inflamed by love, anger, envy, or hatred? Does the tragic 
catharsis purge, or relieve, us of the various passions mentioned by 
Trapp, or even of what Lessing calls ‘‘philanthropiec emotions in 
general’’ and ‘‘every kind of displeasure related to [fear]’’? I 
think not. I believe that we have experienced only what Aristotle 
ealls the particular kind of pleasure proper to Greek tragedy, name- 
ly, the agitation and relief of pity and fear. 

Our study has not been an attempt to disparage great critics like 
Sidney, Corneille, Dryden, and Lessing, but, on the contrary, is a 
venture at clearing away some of the obscurity that has always 
dimmed our modern understanding of Aristotle’s tragic pity and 
fear. If I have succeeded in reducing some of the accretions that 
cause this obscurity, if I have offered a clearer glimpse of what 
Aristotle meant by the catharsis of pity and fear, I shall have done 
all that I set out to do. The judgments here rendered are obviously 
concerned only with Greek tragedy; what may be the emotional 
pattern in modern tragedy is another investigation, 
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CONCERNING THE DISAPPEARANCE OF THE 
SIMPLE PAST IN VARIOUS INDO- 
EUROPEAN LANGUAGES! 


By A. J. F. ZireGLscHMip 
University of Iowa 


It is well-known that in various Indo-European languages, the 
simple past tense has either entirely or partly disappeared, and has 
come to be replaced by the present perfect. 

The first investigations of this phenomenon were those of Nag]? 
and Reis* in their syntactical studies of 1886 and 1891 respectively ; 
but their researches were limited to the German language only. It 
was not until 1909, that Meillet,* for the first time, began to consider 
various IE languages in order to find the underlying reasons for the 
development under consideration. 

Reis thought he had found the true reason for the use of the 
German present perfect in place of the simple past in the fact that 
since the Middle High German period, certain South German 
preterit forms of the weak verbs had coincided with present tense 
forms through either syncope or apocope of the unstressed -e. Thus 
in South and Middle German especially, the preterit form du 
spieltest had coincided phonologically with the present tense form 
du spiel(t)st, and er spielte with er spielt, ihr spieltet with thr 
spielt. 

Meillet, on the other hand, gives three suggestions for the cause 
of this development in German, French, and in various other IE 
languages.> First, that the strong and weak verbs lack one char- 
acteristic common to their preterit tense forms; second, that there 
is a rather peculiar inflexion, occurring for example, in the French 


1 This topic will be treated more elaborately in the forthcoming Curme-Fest- 
schrift under the title ‘‘Der Untergang des einfachen Priiteritums in ver- 
schiedenen indogermanischen Sprachen.’’ 


2H. W. Nagl, Grammatische Analyse des niederésterr. Dialektes, Wien, 1886. 

3H. Reis, Beitrige zur Syntax der Mainzer Mundart ; Diss. Gieszen, 1891. 

4A. Meillet, ‘‘Sur la disparition des formes simples du prétérit’’ Germ.-Rom. 
Monatsschrift, I (1909), 521; this article, but enlarged, appeared also in 
Linguistique historique et linguistique générale, 1921, p. 149 ff. 

5 Meillet, ‘‘Sur la disparition’’ (in Linguistique historique), p. 155. 
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passé défini, as in nous aimdmes, vous aimdates; and third and most 
important, that the disappearance of the simple past in various IE 
languages is only one moment of a large development in those lan- 
guages, the principle of which development lies in the change from 
a ‘‘variable word-form’’ to a ‘‘fixed word,’’ or, as he puts it, ‘‘a 
passer du mot-forme variable au mot fixé.’’® 

Which of these assertions is the more accurate? 

Before examining the theories just mentioned and before stating 
my own theory on the disappearance of the simple past, I want to 
give a brief survey of various IE languages which I investigated in 
regard to this particular development. 

As Meillet and others have pointed ‘out repeatedly, modern 
French and also Canadian-French offer the same problem as modern 
popular German; thus Meillet, ‘‘dans tout le francais proprement 
dit, le prétérit simple est une forme morte,’ and the passé défini, 
j’abattis is replaced by the present perfect j’ai abattu. 

In Rumanian‘ the periphrastie present perfect has become the 
tense of narration, entirely supplanting the simple past in the 
course of time. The same development occurs in Rhaeto-Romanic.® 

In the majority of the Slavic’® languages, the preterit, i.e., the 
simple aorist, has been gradually superseded either entirely or at 
least partly by the periphrastie present perfect. Thus, since the 
Middle Ages," there does not exist a single aorist form in Russian. 
Indeed, the simple past has been supplanted, unconsciously of 
course, by a past form consisting of only an old participle (with the 
ending -l) with the personal pronoun;’? i. e., the copula bytg, ‘to 
be’, is not used in this particular construction. 

In Polish the simple past is expressed by the periphrastie present 


6 Ibid., 158. 

7 Ibid., 150; also in Linguistique historique: ‘‘L’évolution des formes gram- 
maticales,’’ p. 143, and in Caractéres généraux des langues germaniques (1926), 
p. 130; ef. O. Bloch, Les parlers des Vosges méridionales (1917), $103. 


8G. Weigand, Prakt. Gram. d. rum. Sprache, 2. Aufl. (1918), §123, 1 and 
§124, 4; ef. H. Tiktin Rum. Elementarbuch (1905) §329, 2. 


® Th. Gartner, Raetorom. Gram. (1883), p. 116. 
10 Vondrak, W.; Vergl. slav. Gram. (1908), II p. 174. 


11 The Russian aorist has disappeared soon after the 14th century according 
to Sobolevskij (Lekcit po istorii russkago jazyka. Izdanie tretje. Moskva 
1913) ; ef. Vondrak, op. cit., p. 154. 


12L. A. Magnus, A Concise Gram. of the Russian Language (1899), p. 90. 
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perfect alone,’* which development has taken place in modern 
Czech,* Serbian,'> Slovenian,’® and Wendish”’ also. 

Moreover, modern Iranian’* and modern Armenian’® employ the 
periphrastie present perfect in place of the simple past. The Boers 
in South Africa no longer use one single form of the simple past 
tense, but instead resort to the periphrastie present perfect. 

In the light of this brief, but not exhaustive survey of various IE 
languages, we now can examine the theories stated by Reis and 
Meillet. 

According to Reis, the German simple past has been gradually 
superseded by the periphrastie present perfect, because no phono- 
logical distinction existed between certain preterit and present 
tense forms. However, in the thirteen IE languages just mentioned, 
the simple past disappeared in spite of the fact that, in general, 
their preterit and present tense forms were clearly separated phono- 
logically. Thus it seems rather rash to assume that the coinciding 
of certain preterit and present tense forms is the true reason for 
this development in German or in any other IE language, though 
we can grant Reis, of course, that the mere fact of this coinciding 
may have facilitated the disappearance of the simple past. 

On the other hand, Reis states”° ‘‘that it is possible that the same 
phenomenon in two various languages might have been caused by 
dissimilar reasons.’’ In this I agree with him; however, it is quite 
a different matter, if the same phenomenon occurs in at least four 
different language groups, as my investigations in the Romance and 
Slavie languages, in Armenian and Iranian have definitely shown. 
I quote in this connection a brief, yet strikingly concise passage 
from Meillet, since this will certainly yield a strong support for my 
claim that a deeper, more far-reaching reason than that given by 
Reis must have caused the disappearance of the simple past. Meil- 
let asserts 71 that, if the same development shows itself in two dif- 


13 Vondrak, op. cit., p. 155; Meillet, ‘‘Sur la disparition,’’ p. 153. 
14 Vondrak, op. cit., p. 157. 


15T. e., in the Tshakavian and Kaykavian dialect according to Meillet, op. 
cit., p. 153. 


16 Vondrak, op. cit., p. 154: Slov. 

17 Ibid., p. 175. 

18 Kuhn und Geiger, Grundrisz d. iran. Philol., 1. Bd., 2. Abtlg., p. 340. 
19 Meillet, op. cit., p. 154. 

20 Germ.-Rom. Monatsschrift, II (1910), 392. 

21 Meillet, op. cit., p. 156. 
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ferent languages, this might be due to an unfortunate coincidence ; 
that if, however, one observes the same development in five or six 
various languages, this evidence cannot be interpreted as accidental, 
and that the wide occurrence of this particular development is in 
itself a most important factor in discovering the reason for the same 
particular development. 

What, then, is the reason for the disappearance of the simple past 
in those thirteen IE languages mentioned before? 

Of Meillet’s three reasons already cited, the third one seems to 
me to be the most significant, namely, that the disappearance of the 
simple past is only one moment of a large and important develop- 
ment in the IE languages, the principle of which development is 
the change from a ‘‘variable word-form”’ to a ‘‘fixed word,”’ i. e., 
‘*a passer du mot-forme variable au mot fixé.’’?? 

This tendency in the IE languages does undoubtedly exist; it, 
however, can only effect this change under favorable psychological 
conditions which, in the present case it seems to me, are brought 
about through the original meaning and function of the present per- 
fect tense. 

It is well-known that the present perfect originally denoted( and 
in modern English still does) a past action the result or effect of 
which still continues in the present; or, if one desires to reduce the 
present perfect to its basie function, it connected the past with the 
present, by means of its two inherent tense elements just mentioned. 
This fact, undoubtedly, contains the psychological presupposition 
for Meillet’s theory of the disappearance of the simple past; for are 
not these two tense elements of the greatest psychological import- 
ance in narration? Are the common people not fond of relating a 
past event as if it were still standing in very close relationship to 
the present? It is the present perfect that has this very function 
of connecting the past with the present, so that in the course of 
time the present perfect was able to take the place of the simple 
past. It is important to recall here the fact that it was first in the 
language of the common people, i. e., in popular speech, that the 
present perfect encroached on the domain of the simple past. By 
means of the present perfect, the common people could now enliven 
and animate their narrations to an extent which formerly was hard- 
ly possible with the simple past. 

For these reasons we may conclude that Reis is entirely inaccur- 


22 Ibid., p. 158. 
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ate, while Meillet does not search penetratingly enough for the 
psychological basis of the phenomenon we are considering. We 
have found that the disappearance of the simple past in various IE 
languages is not due to the coinciding of certain tense forms, such 
as the present with the simple past, and moreover, that this develop- 
ment cannot be solely explained as an intrinsic tendency character- 
istic of some IE languages. More properly, the original meaning 
and function of the present perfect tense—namely to connect the 
past with the present—are the true psychological factors alone re- 
sponsible for the disappearance of the simple past in various IE 


languages. 
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SOME NEW “PORTMANTEAU” WORDS 


By Rosert WITHINGTON 
Smith College 


It is not always easy to distinguish between genuine ‘‘portman- 
teau’’ words and combinations which suggest a telescoping of two 
words, without really being such.1. A ‘‘portmanteau’”’ word is not 
made up of prefix or suffix, nor is it a union of two complete words, 
such as daisy or highbrow or scofflaw; it is a conscious coinage 
which brings both component parts to mind simultaneously.? Lewis 
Carroll gave the name, but we find examples of the thing as early 
as Jonathan Swift, who fused not only two words but both mean- 
ings into one combination; these ‘‘blends’’ (as Dr. Louise Pound*® 
calls them) sometimes appear in serious writing, but more often 
are considered humorous or colloquial. They resemble a photo- 
graphic film on which two exposures have been made, and are, per- 
haps, not unrelated to a pun. 

It is valuable to note instances of ‘‘two meanings packed into 
one word,’’ for ‘‘portmanteau”’ words are still being coined, and 


1Cf. MLN for June 1922 and March 1925; N § Q for 8 May 1926 and 3 
August 1929. Among the words mentioned in these notes are: tomax—which 
Professor Emerson (MLN for June 1923, p. 378) does not consider a ‘‘port- 
manteau’’ word; tritical, brunch, blog, smog, various trade-coinages such as 
Nabisco, Socony, and Tydol; charadical, aérobatics, Squirradical, smackerel, 
smubtle. Motorcade, electrocute, slantindicular, gasolier are rather in the na- 
ture of words formed with the help of suffixes, although -cade (cavalcade) 
-cute (execute) -dicular (perpendicular) and -lier (chandelier) are not suf- 
aor Highbrow and scofflaw are combinations of two words, not fusions or 

lends. 

2 Mizzle for example, suggests mist and drizzle quite as readily as smog 
suggests moke and fog—but one is not a ‘‘portmanteau’’ word (not being a 
conscious coinage) and the other is. (Cf. N §& Q for 8 May 1926. Futilitar- 
tan, anecdotage, alcoholiday, burble, shamateurs, and foolosopher are clearly 
‘*portmanteau’’ words; barracoon and coxcomical are probably not. See N ¢ 
Q for 3 August 1929.) 

Floridabbling (N § Q, 8 May 1926), which means ‘‘ dabbling in Florida real- 
estate,’’ will probably not survive the ‘‘boom’’ which gave it birth. The older 
spelling coxcombical seems to suggest that the word has nothing in common with 
comical, and the N E D considers it a combination of corcomb plus -ic plus -al. 
Dunciad might be considered as coming from ‘‘dunce’’ and ‘‘Iliad,’’ although 
the ending is rather regarded as a suffix. See R. P. Bond, ‘‘-Iad: a Progeny 
of the Dunciad,’’ PMLA, December 1929, pp. 1099 ff. 

3 Louise Pound, ‘‘Blends: Their Relation to English Word Formation,’’ 
Angl. Forsch., no. 42. 
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some may survive. In most cases the sense is obvious, as well as 
the source, though Humpty Dumpty had to explain the meaning 
of those in Jabberwocky. Such a word as Chicagology (Time, 7 
October 1929, p. 18) is not a ‘‘portmanteau’’ word, because -logy 
is a recognized suffix; perhaps Bardolater* might not be considered 
one, but surely Brisbanality® belongs in this category. There are 
not many examples of ‘‘portmanteau’’ words coined from proper 
names; it is obvious that the name must be a familiar one when 
it is so used. 


4‘‘They are such resolute Bardolaters at the Old Vic. . .’’ Punch, 25 Sep- 
tember 1929, p. 358. This word is clearly from bard and idolater, and means 
‘‘worshippers of Shakespeare.’’ In the form Bardolatry it was used by Shaw; 
see his Preface to Three Plays for Puritans (‘‘ Better than Shakespear [sic]’’ 
(New York: Brentano: 1919, p. xxi): ‘‘.... It was the revival of gen- 
uine criticism of those works that coincided with the movement for giving 
genuine instead of spurious and silly representations of his [Shakespeare’s] 
plays. So much for Bardolatry!’’ This was written in 1900.) In ‘‘ Toujours 
Shakespeare’’ (written in 1896) Shaw uses Shakespearolaters—see Dramatic 
Opinions and Essays (New York, 1907) ii, 119. Perhaps -later and -latry can 
be regarded in the lights of suffixes: monolater and monolatry are other de- 
rivatives from the Greek Aatgeia, ‘‘worship, service, ’ and of course bard is 
taken in full. 

In the phrase ‘‘Southern Hoovercrats’’ (Time, 11 November 1929, p. 11) 
meaning ‘‘Southern Democrats who voted for [the Republican] Hoover’’ we 
find a coinage which uses Hoover in full with a suffix -crat; but the meaning 
of the suffix is not that of aristocrat or plutocrat, and the coinage partakes of 
the flavor of a ‘‘portmanteau’’ word. Glottotechny (Sewanee Review, April 
1929, p. 129) combines glottis and pyrotechny, though again -techny might be 
regarded as a suffix, or glotto- as a prefix (cf. glottology). 

A series of humorous limericks is printed in Punch, 11 December 1929, p. 652, 
under the title ‘‘ A Limerigmarole.’’ This is clearly made up from ‘‘limerick’’ 
and ‘‘rigmarole’’—the last word being used in full, as are bard (in ‘‘bardo- 
later’’) and Hoover (in ‘‘ Hoovercrat’’). Many combinations giving the flavor 
of ‘‘portmanteau’’ words, contain one word in full—ef. Brisbanality, primo- 
genial, windoors, etc., below. 

5 A heading in Time (New York) for 21 October 1929, p. 8. This word is 
made up of Brisbane and banality—its ‘‘portmanteau’’ quality is marked. 
Arthur Brisbane (b. 1864) is a well-known American editorial writer. 

Such trade-coinages as Nabisco (National Biscuit Company) or Socony 
(Standard Oil Company of New York) come from proper names, it is true, but 
not from the names of an individual. Some enthusiasts who object to the cap- 
ture of the adjective ‘‘American’’ by the United States, to the exclusion of 
the Mexicans, Canadians, Argentinians, Brazilians, and other inhabitants of 
America, North and South, have suggested the adjective Usonian, coined from 
United States of North America—but the word has not met with official or 
popular favor. The name ‘‘United States’’ is occasionally used as an ad- 
jective—as in ‘‘United States Embassy’’—but even ‘‘United Statian’’ has 
never gained currency. Time often uses ‘‘U. S.’’ with adjectival force. 

An amusing ‘‘portmanteau’’ word was coined in a recent article, as the re- 
sult of a misprint: polutician, where politician is fused with pollute or pollu- 
tion. The writer allowed the error to remain. The announcer at the Harvard- 
Dartmouth football game (26 October 1929), speaking extemporaneously over 
the radio, became confused at an exciting moment; one could hear him hesitat- 
ing between ‘‘turmoil’’ and ‘‘tumult’’ as he pronounced ‘‘tumoil.’’ 
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In Time for 28 October 1929 appeared an advertisement for 
Windoors, ‘‘two-thirds glass, they’re both doors and windows.”’ 
This is clearly a ‘‘portmanteau’’ coinage, and differs from the 
trade-coinages noted above in that it is a common noun rather than 
a trade-name. The same issue of this magazine—a periodical noted 
for its neologisms—included the word primogenial (p. 12), a com- 
bination of primogeniture and genial, in describing a young Con- 
gressman, the eldest of six sons, who was elected to fill his late 
father’s seat in Congress, ‘‘though primogeniture and hereditary 
public office have no place in U. S. tradition.’’ The new legislator 
is ‘‘an engaging young man .. . thoroughly accomodating in man- 
ner;’’ in other words, genial. This is again clearly a blend, or 
‘‘portmanteau’’ coinage. 

The issue of Time dated 4 November 1929 contained a letter 
(p. 8) from a correspondent who objected to the spelling of ‘‘platti- 
tudes’’ in the 21 October number. The editor observed that had 
she read more carefully, she would have seen that ‘‘He perused 
the Plattitudes’’ meant ‘‘He perused the Platt Amendment.”’ 
Here is a combination which suggests the Beatitudes as well as 
‘‘platitude’’ (without the proper name) ; but perhaps this is rather 
a pun than a blend; (the division of the Anglican Church into the 
Platitudinarians, Latitudinarians, and Attitudinarians comes to 
mind—or, as a wit expressed it, the ‘‘Low and lazy, Broad and 
hazy, and High and erazy.’’) A pun as well as a blend may have 
been intended by him who before the War suggested that Mr. 
Lloyd George, in his dealings with Ireland, had ‘‘Ulsterior 
motives. ”’ 

The humorous blends absotively and posilutely (from ‘‘positive- 
ly’’ and ‘‘absolutely’’) are frequently heard in the mouths of 
students and occasionally of other people—but always jocosely. 
There is apparently a feeling that often a blend is infra dig., which 
is partly, no doubt, due to the fact that every neologism has to 
win its way to respectability ; such words are not accepted by the 
dictionaries until their need is proved by the usage of cavetal 
writers and speakers. 

Sometimes a new device requires a new name. Under the head- 
ing ‘‘Macaviator Is Latest Term,’’ the Daily Hampshire Gazette 
for 13 November 1929 printed the following dispatch from Wash- 
ington: ‘‘ ‘Macaviator’ is the army’s name for a device that auto- 
matically pilots planes. It comes from mechanical aviator.’’ This 
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suggests the ‘‘portmanteau’’ word, though the vowel of mac- is not 
found in mechanical (rather in machine), and aviator is used in 
full. But apparently the two words were in the mind of the coiner, 
and he combined them. 

Among the coinages of Time are cinemactor and cinemactress, 
sometimes used as a title, with a proper name, and sometimes as 
a common noun (see e.g., Time for 18 November 1929, pp. 22, 38, 
42.) Here two words are run together, the final letter of cinema 
coinciding with the initial of actor; but the new coinage partakes 
of the flavor of a blend. The same kind of combination is found 
in Aframerican (Plain Talk, for December 1929, p. 728), which 
obviously comes from Afro-American; this can hardly be called 
a ‘‘portmanteau”’ word in the strict sense, although it unites Africa 
and America. One awaits the coinage Anglamerican; such blends 
might be called ‘‘telescoped’’ words, not because they are farseeing, 
but because they slide or pass within one another, as do the sections 
of a small telescope. We find rather a pun than a ‘‘portmanteau’’ 
word in the reference to ‘‘. . . the tabloid Manhattan porno- 
Graphic,’’ in Time (18 November 1929, p. 38). 

Clearly blends are such words as napring (from ‘‘napkin’’ and 
‘“‘ring’’) and grafer (from ‘‘graham’’ and ‘‘wafer’’), which a 
neighbor has given me as the coinages of her children. I imagine 
that a long list of such homely coinages could be collected—house- 
hold words, familiar to a limited circle but easily comprehensible 
(given a context) to a larger public. Napring, to be sure, might 
be regarded as a telescoping of the compound napkin-ring, but 
I believe in this particular case it was a bona-fide ‘‘portmanteau”’ 
coinage. 

A characteristic of the ‘‘portmanteau’’ word—which, to be sure, 
is shared by some of the pseudo-‘‘portmanteau’’ words we find— 
is that it is a conscious coinage. When Swift composed tritical 
in 1709, he undoubtedly had trite and critical in mind, and he 
suggests these words to the modern reader. When Falstaff ‘‘made 
a finer end and went away an it had been any christom child,”’ 
the Hostess confused two words, but perhaps Shakespeare com- 
bined them. At any rate, both are suggested to the audience. 
The Greek yoiw, ‘‘I rub, anoint,’’ gives not only Christ, ‘‘the 
anointed one,’’ but chrism, ‘‘holy unction,’’ whence chrisome- 
child, a term applied to a child wearing a chrisome-cloth (a cloth 
which a child wore after holy unction). Christom, then, combines 
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christened and chrisom, and might be considered a blend, even 
though the two words have a common etymological ancestor. 

Such a word as nuncheon® may have been influenced by luncheon, 
but it is hardly a ‘‘portmanteau’’ word—nor are such forms as 
nuncle and nonce’ though they may suggest the process. 

Synge’s Playboy of the Western World has been translated into 
French under the title Baladin du Monde occidental. Baladin 
(from baller, an old word meaning ‘‘to dance’’) was originally a 
comic dancer, as opposed to one who took part in the more serious 
‘*heroic’’ ballet, and we may wonder if the echo of paladin is not 
to be found here—if the word, in short, is not an early blend of 
‘*baller’’ and ‘‘paladin’’—suggesting the opposite of the chivalric 
term. In this connection, the word bathotic comes to mind; the 
N E D notes it as a ‘‘nonce word”’ from the Greek 6a%0s, by super- 
ficial analogy with chaos, chaotic; the equivalent of bathetic, which 
the same authority calls ‘‘a modern word formed irregularly from 
bathos on the assumed analogy of pathetic (which is not derived 
from puthos).’’ [The two words, however, go back to a common 
souree—the Greek xateiv, ‘‘to suffer.’’] There is, of course, noth- 
ing undignified in the original meaning of bathos, which is simply 
the Greek word for ‘‘depth’’—but since the days of Pope, critics 


have developed a connotation of ‘‘false depth’’—‘‘a ludicrous 
descent from the elevated to the commonplace’’—as if the writer 
had either tried unsuccessfully for pathos, or was consciously 
parodying more serious work. To us, the word inevitably suggests 
pathos, and we find a connotative, if not an etymological, ‘‘port- 
manteau’’ quality in the double exposure on the film of the mind.’ 


6 Skeat, in his Concise Etymological Dictionary (second edition, p. 305), 
calls nunchion a hybrid, and notes that ‘‘the ending is confused with that of 
luncheon.’’ It literally meant a ‘‘noon-drink,’’ to accompany the ‘‘noon- 
meat.’’ Webster notes, beside the common pronunciation, a dialect noon’chun 
or -shun—from the A. S. nén, of Latin origin, and scencan, ‘‘to pour out 
drink.’’ The word is defined in Webster as ‘‘a light refreshment taken after 
or at noon; a luncheon. Obs. or Dial.’’ Though a luncheon is ordinarily con- 
sumed in the middle of the day, there is nothing in the word to connect it with 
noon; Skeat derives it from the Scandinavian—‘‘a variant of lump, like hunch 
for hump, bunch for bump.’’ 


7 The initial letter of these words shows a remnant of a preceding word: 
nuncle is a dialect contraction of ‘‘mine uncle,’’ and nonce (‘‘ for the nonce’’) 
was originally ‘‘ for then once.’’? In Redférd’s Wyt and Science (c 1530) there 
is a stage-direction, after line 985: ‘‘Here Wyt, Instruccion, Studye, and 
Diligence syng ‘Wellecum, my nowne,’ . . .’’ though the song has the refrain 
*“Wellcum,myne owne!’’ Nown did not develop as a separate word; we have 
here the reverse of the process which gave us adder and apron. 


8 Carlyle’s triticalities (recorded in the N E D) suggests Swift’s tritical— 
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This matter of connotation, or suggestion, is an important element 
in dealing with ‘‘portmanteau’’ words. A school of literati is 
developing, who coin ‘‘portmanteau’’ words without, however, 
trying to suggest existing words. Mrs. Albert M. Spear has very 
kindly called my attention to the article entitled ‘‘Lewis Carroll 
Redivivus’’ in the Literary Digest for 10 August 1929, where a 
contributor to the New York Sun criticizes a periodical, Transition, 
lately founded in Paris by certain revolting writers. Among the 
number are Gertrude Stein, James Joyce, and others who like 
Humpty Dumpty refuse to be the slaves of words. These ‘‘literary 
anarchists’’ are evidently not concerned with being understood, 
and one can hardly take the movement which they represent very 
seriously; I refer to it simply because certain ‘‘portmanteau’’ 
words have been coined: beausome (from ‘‘beauty’’ and ‘‘bosom’’), 
astench (from ‘‘astern’’ and ‘‘stench’’), somewhit (‘‘a little less 
than somewhat’’) are the examples given. Even Lewis Carroll’s 
‘‘portmanteau’’ words usually carried the flavor of their com- 
ponent parts, and most modern coinages are easily understood— 
but this cannot be said of the ‘‘transitional’’ blends. These ‘‘lit- 
erary rebels’’ apparently make no effort to utilize the denotation 
or connotation of recognized words—there is, in fact, no effort to 
communicate thought (which is the purpose of language); one 
may, perhaps, be pardoned if he wonders whether they have any 
thought to communicate. Their purpose seems rather to be self- 
expression—somewhat as the musician seeks to express himself 
without words—with perhaps an attempt to arouse a mood in their 
readers. The serious attention which such writers command out- 
side their own circle remains a source of gentle surprise. What 
mood is aroused by such a passage as this: ‘‘A flishflashfling 
hoohoos and haas. Long shill the mellohoolooloos. The rangomane 
clanks jungling flight. The elegant mickmecks and crools. A 
rabotick ringrangs the stam.’’ ? The critic in the Sun suggests 
that this is as close a rival to Jabberwocky as modern writing can 
produce; but the modern ‘‘portmanteau’’ word is not nonsense. 

Whether or not all the words we have been discussing can ety- 
mologically be classed as blends, in presenting two separate words 
and in combining two different meanings they partake of the nature 


itself a ‘‘portmanetau’’ word—and technicalities; the N E D finds a flavor of 
witticism in the coinage triticism, and cites Sterne’s tritically and Pope’s 
triticalness as other developments from Swift’s blend. 
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of ‘‘portmanteau’’ coinages. When Dickens chose the name of 
Serjeant Buzfuz, he suggested the busy buzzing of a bee and a 
certain fuzzy quality of intellect—-and we should have these two 
ideas in mind, even if we were to discover that he had found the 
name on some village tombstone. 
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ENGLISH LITERATURE, 1660-1800: A 
CURRENT BIBLIOGRAPHY 


By Ronap S. CRANE 
University of Chicago 


This bibliography attempts to list the more significant books, ar- 


ticles, and reviews published during the year 1929, together with a 
few bearing the date 1928 that were inadvertently omitted from the 
bibliography for that year(PQ, VIII, 165-206). I am indebted to 
several of my students and in particular to Mr. W. K. Chandler for 
much valuable assistance in the collection and verification of mate- 


LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS 


AHR=American historical review. 
Archiv—Archiv fiir das Studiwm der neueren Sprachen und Literaturen. 
Beiblatt—Beiblatt zur Anglia. 

EHR=English historical review. 

ES=Englische Studien. 

GRM=Germanisch-romanische Monatsschrift. 

JEGP=—Journal of English and Germanic philology. 

JIMH=ZJournal of modern history. 

LM=London mercury. 

MLN=Modern language notes. 

MLE=Modern language review. 

MP=Modern philology. 

N §& Q=—Notes and queries. 

PMLA=Publications of the Modern Language Association of America. 
PQ=Philological quarterly. 

RAA=Revwue anglo-américaine. 

RC=Revue critique. 

RCC=Revue des cours et conférences. 

RELV=Revue de l’enseignement des langues vivantes. 

RES=Review of English studies. 

RH=Revue historique. 

RHL=Revue d’histoire littéraire de la France. 

RHP=Revue d’histoire de la philosophie. 
RLC=Revue de littérature comparée. 
RSH=Revue de synthése historique. 
SP=Studies in philology. 

SEL=Saturday review, of literature. 
TLS=Times [London] literary supplement. 
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Annual bibliography of English language and literature. Volume 


IX, 1928. Edited for the Modern Humanities Research Asso- 
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ciation by E. Seaton and M. S. Serjeantson. 
Bowes & Bowes, 1929. Pp. vi-+-228. 
Babcock, R. W. ‘‘A preliminary bibliography of eighteenth-cen- 
tury criticism of Shakespeare.’’ SP, Extra series, No. 1 
(1929), pp. 58-98. 


A useful check-list of contemporary texts and modern studies. The compiler 
will welcome additions and corrections. 


Baugh, Albert C. ‘‘ American bibliography for 1928. II. English 
language and literature.’”? PMLA, XLIV (1929), 9-45. 
See especially pp. 30-39. 
Bémont, Ch. ‘‘Histoire de Grande-Bretagne.’’ RH, CLX (1929), 
88-127, 359-74. 


For reviews of recent works on the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries see 
pp. 117-27, 359-69. 


Bibliography of British history : Stuart period, 1603-1714. Edited 
by Godfrey Davies. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1928. Cf. PQ, 
VIII, 166. 


Rev. by Keith Feiling in EHR, XLIV (1929), 305-07; by Wallace Notestein 
in AHR, XXXV (1929), 101-02; by Frances H. Relf in JMH, I (1929), 296-98. 


Bradner, Leicester. ‘‘A finding list of Anglo-Latin anthologies.’’ 
MP, XXVII (1929), 97-102. 
Many of these are from the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
Cooper, Lane and Alfred Gudeman. A bibliography of the 
‘‘Poetics’’ of Aristotle. New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1928. Cf. PQ, VIII, 167. 


Rev. by Gustav Binz in Betblatt, XL (1929), 296-99; by E[mile] B[réhier] 
in RHP, III (1929), 485-86; by R. S. Crane in MLN, XLIV (1929), 548-49; 
by A. H. Gilbert in Philosophical review, XXXVIII (1929), 610-12. 


Crane, Ronald 8S. ‘‘English literature, 1660-1800: a current 
bibliography.’’ PQ, VIII (1929), 165-206. 

Crane, R. S. and F. B. Kaye. A census of British newspapers and 
periodicals, 1620-1800. Chapel Hill, N. C.: University of 


North Carolina Press, 1927. Cf. PQ, VII, 156; VIII, 167. 


Rev. by Walter Graham in JEGP, XXVIII (1929), 303-07; by L. F. Powell 
in RES, V (1929), 241-43. 


Early newspapers from 1625 to 1850. Offered for sale by Birrell 


and Garnett. Catalogue, No. 26. [London, 1929.] Pp. 32. 
A few items not in Crane and Kaye. Cf. TLS, Feb. 6, 1930, p. 108. - 


Eighteenth century books. Offered for sale by Birrell and Garnett. 


Catalogue No. 24. [London, 1929.] 
Contains 797 items. 


Halkett, Samuel and John Laing. Dictionary of anonymous and 
pseudonymous English literature. New and enlarged edition 


Cambridge: 
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by James Kennedy, W. A. Smith, and A. F. Johnson. Volume 
V. London and Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd, 1929. Cf. PQ, 
VI, 162; VIII, 167. 
Contains the letters Q, R, and 8. 
The Year’s work in English studies. Volume VIII, 1927. Edited 
for the English Association by F. S. Boas and C. H. Herford. 
Oxford: Oxford University Press; London: H. Milford, 1929. 


Pp. 386. 
Rev. in TLS, May 2, 1929, p. 356. 


II. THE SOCIAL AND POLITICAL ENVIRONMENT 


Abbott, Wilbur Cortez. A bibliography of Oliver Cromwell: a 
list of printed materials relating to Oliver Cromwell, together 
with a list of portraits and caricatures. Cambridge, [Mass.] : 
Harvard University Press; London: H. Milford, 1929. Pp. 
xxvili+540. 

Rev. in TLS, Nov. 14, 1929, p. 921. 

Ashton, Thomas Southceliffe and Joseph Sykes. The coal industry 

of the eighteenth century. Manchester: Manchester Univer- 


sity Press, 1929. Pp. ix+268. 
Rev. by T. H. Marshall in Economica, Nov. 1929, pp. 367-69; by A. P. Usher 
in AHR, XXXV (1930), 399-400; in TLS, June 13, 1929, p. 465. 
Beales, H. L. ‘‘The industrial revolution.’’ History, XIV (1929), 
125-29. 
Indicates some of the newer trends in the interpretation of this movement. 
The Bloody assizes. Edited by J. G. Muddiman. Edinburgh and 


London: ‘William Hodge, 1929. Pp. 250. 

Rev. in Saturday review, Nov. 30, 1929, p. 648; in TLS, Dec. 5, 1929, p. 1018. 
Comment by M. C. Balfour, ébid., Dec. 12, 1929, p. 1058; by J. G. Muddiman, 
ibid., Dec. 19, 1929, p. 1081; by M. C. Balfour, tbid., Jan. 2, 1930, p. 12. 

The editor has traced the evolution of this famous tract from its first appear- 
ance in 1689 as The Protestant martyrs: or, The bloody assizes to its final 
form in 1705 when the fifth and enlarged edition was published as The Western 
martyrology ; or, The bloody assizes. He reprints the latter with a few trivial 
omissions, and adds comments and corrections mainly from newsletters. The 
appendixes contain a valuable analysis of the judges’ lists of rebels executed 
or transported. Absolute certainty is unattainable, but there were apparently 
about 250 of the former and more than twice as many of the latter.—G.DAviEs. 


Bowen, Marjorie. The third Mary Stuart, Mary of York, Orange 
and England, being a character study with memoirs and letters 
of Mary II of England, 1662-1694. London: John Lane, 1929. 
Pp. xxi+319. 
Rev. in New statesman, Dec. 7, 1929, p. x; in TLS, Dec. 19, 1929, p. 1080. 
Bunn, L. H. ‘‘The enthusiasm of the Methodist revival.’’ London 
quarterly review, Oct., 1929, pp. 257-60. 
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Consists mainly of extracts from Wesley showing his antipathy to enthusiasm 
and the practical and unemotional character of his teaching. 


Clark-Kennedy, A. E. Stephen Hales, D.D., F.RS., an eighteenth . 
century biography. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1929. Pp. xii+256. 

Rev. in N § Q, CLVII (1929), 71; in TLS, Sept. 12, 1929, p. 693. 

Cock, F. William. ‘A list of Non-jurors.”” N & Q, CLVI (1929), 
39-43. 

Cf. ibid., CLVI, 141. 

Dorn, Walter L. ‘‘Frederic the Great and Lord Bute.’’ JMH, I 
(1929), 529-60. 

Feiling, Keith. ‘‘Clarendon and the Act of Uniformity.”’ EHR, 
XLIV (1929), 289-91. 

Firth, Sir Charles. Modern languages at Oxford, 1724-1929. Ox- 
ford: Oxford University Press; London: H. Milford, 1929. 
Pp. vi+151L 

Rev. in TLS, June 20, 1929, p, 485. 

An account of fhe development of their study. Prior to 1724 there was no 
systematic instruction in any modern foreign language in the schools of Eng- 
land and none at all in the universities. The government of George I tried to 
effect such a change as would make the two universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge a nursery for men acquainted with living tongues who might then be em- 
ployed by the state in its relations with foreign countries. Accordingly a Pro- 
fessor of Modern History was endowed with a salary of £400 a year, out of 
which he was to pay two teachers of modern language to work under his super- 
vision. Twenty students at each university were to be nominated by the govern- 
ment and to receive their tuition free. If they mastered foreign languages they 
might hope that the secretaries of state would find them employment. Out of 
the twenty original scholars, however, only three were found posts. The scheme 
failed, therefore, because it was idle to train civil servants when there was no 
organized civil service. The result was the bitter comment of Gibbon that had 
he remained at Oxford he would have ‘‘ grown to manhood ignorant of the life 
and language of Europe.’’ It is true that the Professor continued to draw his 
salary, but no modern languages were taught until a century had elapsed, when 
the establishment of the Taylorian Institution in 1848 witnessed their revival. 


Further details of the experiment under George I may be found in EHR, 
XXXII (1917), 1-21—G. Davies. 


Fordham, Sir Herbert George. Some notable surveyors and map- 
makers of the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries 
and their work. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 


1929. 
Rev. in N § Q, CLVI (1929), 161-62. 


Fry, Roger, and others. Georgian art (1760-1820): an introduc- 
tory review of English painting, architecture, sculpture, cera- 
mics, glass, metal-work, furniture, textiles, and other arts dur- 


ing the reign of George III. London: Batsford, 1929. 
Rev. in TLS, Aug. 22, 1929, p. 647. 


Fussell, G. E. and Constance Goodman. ‘‘Travel and topography in 
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eighteenth-century England: a bibliography of sources for 
economic history.’’ Library, 4th series, X (1929), 84-103. © 
A valuable list. 

Games and gamesters of the Restoration. With an introduction by 
Cyril Hughes Hartmann. London: Routledge, 1929. Pp. 
xxx-+282. 

Rev. in New statesman, Dec. 7, 1929, p. xii; in TLS, Dec. 12, 1929, p. 1047. 


A reprint of Charles Cotton’s The Compleat gamester (1674) and of Theophi- 
lus Lucas’ Lives of the gamesters (1714). 


Gonnard, René. ‘‘Les doctrines de la population avant Malthus.’’ 
Revue d’histoire économique et sociale, XVII (1929), 58-84, 
213-39. 

Gothein, Marie Luise. A history of garden art. New York: Dut- 
ton, 1929. 2vols. Cf. PQ, VIII, 169. 


Rev. by M. P. Smith in SRL, May 25, 1929, p. 1052 (the review contains in- 
teresting general views on the subject). 


Hamilton, Earl J. ‘‘ American treasure and the rise of capitalism 
(1500-1700).’’ Economica, Nov., 1929, pp. 338-57. 

Hauser, Henri. ‘‘Réflexions sur l’histoire des banques 4 1’époque 
moderne, de la fin du XV° a la fin du XVIII° siécle.’’ Annales 
d’histoire économique et sociale, I (1929), 335-51. 

Hawkins, L. M. Allegiance in Church and State. London: Rout- 
ledge, 1928. 


Rev. by N. S. in EHR, XLIV (1929), 685-86; in TLS, Dec. 5, 1929, p. 1012. 
A study of the Nonjurors. 


Jayne, R. Everest. James Hanway, philanthropist, politician and 
author, 1712-1786. London: Epworth Press, 1929. Pp. 143. 
Kramer, Stella. The English craft gilds: studies in their progress 
and decline. New York: Columbia University Press, 1927. 
Pp. xi+228: 
Rev. by A. V. Judges in Economica, Nov., 1929, pp. 384-87; by R. H. Tawney 
in History, XIV (1929), 261-62. 


Maps of seventeenth-century London (circa 1603, 1660, 1702). Pre- 
pared and drawn by Norman G. Brett James. London: the 
Author, Ridgeway House, Mill Hill School, N. W. 7, 1929. 

Rev. in TLS, Apr. 4, 1929, p. 278. 

Marshall, D. ‘‘The domestic servants of the eighteenth century.”’ 
Economica, April, 1929, pp. 15-40. 

Marshall, J. N. ‘‘Jethro Tull and the ‘new husbandry’ of the 
eighteenth century.’’ Economic history review, II (1929), 41- 


66. 
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Marshall, T. H. ‘‘Capitalism and the decline of the English gilds.’’ 
Cambridge historical journal, III (1929), 23-33. 
Inspired by Stella Kramer’s The English craft gilds (1927). 
Morgan, William Thomas. ‘‘The origins of the South Sea Com- 
pany.”’ Political science quarterly, XLIV (1929), 16-38. 
Namier, L. B. The structure of politics at the accession of George 


IIT, London: Maemillan, 1929. 2 vols. 


Rev. by A. L. Cross in JMH, I (1929), 473-77; by Richard Lodge in History, 
XIV (1929), 269-70; by T. C. P. in AHR, XXXIV (1929), 824-26; by J. 
Vallette in Les langues modernes, XXVII (1929), 237-39; by D. A. Winstanley 
in EHR, XLIV (1929), 657-60; in Blackwood’s magazine, CCXXV (1929), 422- 
29; in TLS, Jan. 31, 1929, pp. 69-70. 


Oliver, F. S. The endless adventure. London: Maemillan, 1929. 
Pp. xii+428. 
Rev. in TLS, Jan. 16, 1930, p. 37. : 
— first volume of a new work on Robert Walpole and the politics of his 
Osborn, Max. Die Kunst des Rokoko. Berlin: Propyliaen Verlag, 
1929. 
Rev. in TLS, Nov. 28, 1929, p. 993. 
Parry, Sir Edward. The bloody assize. London: Ernest Benn; 


New York: Dodd, Mead and company, 1929. Pp. 301. 


Rev. by H. S. Commager in Books, Aug. 18, 1929, pp. 5-6; in TLS, June 6, 
1929, p. 444. 


Richards, R. D. The early history of banking in England. London: 
King, 1929. 

Richards, R. D. ‘‘The pioneers of banking in England.’’ Economic 
journal, Economic history series, Jan., 1929, pp. 485-502. 
Select documents for Queen Anne’s reign down to the Union with 

Scotland, 1702-7. Selected and edited by G. M. Trevelyan. 


Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1929. Pp. xiii+250. 


Rev. by Ch. B[émont] in RH, CLXI (1929), 397-98; in Nation g Atheneum, 
June 1, 1929, pp. 309-10; in N § Q, CLVI (1929), 416; in TLS, Jan. 2, 1930, 
2 


This selection of excerpts from sources is intended for students reading for a 
special subject in the Cambridge Historical Tripos. Its six sections deal with 
foreign treaties of alliance, home politics, Gibralter, Blenheim and Ramillies, 
the Marlborough papers (to illustrate the connection between home and foreign 
politics), and Scotland and the Union. The design is doubtless largely responsi- 
ble for the selection, which is well calculated to interest novices in historical 
research. Most of the material is reprinted from volumes readily accessible, 
but there are several valuable citations from British Museum MSS on military 
operations. There are two obvious criticisms: that the very modest scope of 
the work tends to give rather a one-sided view of the period covered—the two 


_ Examiners of 1711 and the Lockhart papers, covering about twenty pages (out 


of two hundred and fifty), alone represent the views of the opposition—; and 
that social history is only incidentally treated and economic history not at all.— 
G. DAvIEs. 
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Stratton, Arthur. Introductory handbook to the styles of English 
architecture. Part II, Tudor and Renaissance (end of fif- 
teenth to end of eighteenth centuries). London: Batsford, 
1929. Pp. 32. 

Sykes, Norman. ‘‘Bishop Gibson and Sir Robert Walpole.’’ EHR, 
XLIV (1929), 628-33. 

Symonds, R. W. English furniture from Charles II to George II. 
With over 260 illustrations from examples in the collection of 
Percival D. Griffiths. London: ‘‘Connoisseur,’’ 1929. Pp. xviii 
+322. 

Rev. in TLS, Oct. 31, 1929, p. 865. 

Wead, Eunice. ‘‘British opinion of the peace with America, 1782.’’ 
AHR, XXXIV (1929), 513-31. 

Wilkinson, Clennell. William Dampier. London: John Lane, 
1929. Pp. xii+-257. 


Rev. by Francis Clarke in LM, XX (1929), 440-42; in Spectator, July 6, 
1929, pp. 25-26; in TLS, Sept. 5, 1929, p. 675. 


Williams, Ethyn Morgan. ‘‘Women preachers in the Civil War.”’ 


JMH, I (1929), 561-69. 
An interesting chapter in the early history of English feminism. 


III. CURRENTS OF IDEAS AND LITERARY FORMS 
Bateson, F. W. English comic drama, 1700-1750. Oxford: Clar- 


endon Press, 1929. Pp. 158. 

Rev. by Eduard Eckhardt in Deutsche Literaturzeitung, L (1929), cols. 
1915-17; by Paul Meissner in Beiblatt, XL (1929), 306-09; by Allardyce Nicoll 
in MLR, XXIV (1929), 477-78; in N g Q, CLVI (1929), 380; in TLS, Apr. 
11, 1929, p. 291. 

Contains an introductory essay on the qualities which distinguish the early 
eighteenth century from the Restoration, essays on the comedies of Cibber, 
Steele, Mrs. Centlivre, Gay, Carey, and Fielding, and brief remarks, by way of 
conclusion, on the ‘‘decline’’ in English comedy after 1700. 


Blanchard, Rae. ‘‘The French source of two early English feminist 
tracts.’? MLN, XLIV (1929), 381-83. 
Bond, Richmond P. ‘‘-Jad: a progeny of the Dunciad.’’ PMLA, 


XLIV (1929), 1099-1105. 


The author has been impressed by the fact that for more than a century after 
the Dunciad ‘‘an extraordinary number of productions had titles ending in -iad 
(-ead, -ad, -ade).’’ Of these he has collected over two hundred specimens rang- 
ing from the Popiad of 1728 to a skit in the Harvard lampoon for February 9, 
1928. By diligent study he is able to show that most of the works bearing 
titles of this kind were satires, especially of the mock-heroic variety; that the 
favorite verse form was the heroic couplet, ‘‘ with blank verse a poor second’’; 


that they varied greatly in length; that the same title was occasionally used. 


more than once; that some of the ‘‘-iads’’ embalmed ‘‘the names of prominent 
people’’; that ‘‘ History and geography also entered the mode’’; that ‘‘ prac- 
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tically every kind of word was considered available’’ in the formation of the 
titles; and so on. Parturient montes. 


Boswell, Eleanore. ‘‘The library of the Royal College of Physicians 
in the Great Fire.’’ Library, 4th series, X (1929), 313-26. 
Contains a contemporary list of the books rescued from the Fire. 
Boswell, Eleanore. ‘‘ ‘Young Mr. Cartwright.’’’ MLR, XXIV 


(1929), 125-42. 
An account of a Restoration actor. 
Brie, Friedrich. Imperialistische Strémungen in der englischen 
Literatur. Zweite durchgesehene und erweiterte Auflage. 


Halle: Niemeyer, 1928. Pp. xiv-+285. 
Rev. by Karl Ehrke in Die neueren Sprachen, XXXVII (1929), 424-28; by 
J. A. Faleoner in English studies, XI (1929), 116-18; by A. K[oszul] in Les 
langues modernes, XXVII (1929), 231-33. 
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edited with an introduction and notes by John W. Draper. 


London: Ingpen and Grant, 1928. Cf. PQ, VIII, 173. 
Rev. by Hyder E. Rollins in MLN, XLIV (1929), 398-400; by E. N. 8. 
Thompson in PQ, IX (1930), 96. 


Clark, Kenneth. The Gothic revival, an essay in the history of taste. 


London: Constable & Co., 1928. Cf. PQ, VIII, 173. 
Rev. by A. Digeon in RAA, VII (1929), 180-81; by P. Yvon in Les langues 
modernes, XX VII (1929), 546-50. 


Crawford, Bartholow V. ‘‘High comedy in terms of Restoration 
practice.’’ PQ, VIII (1929), 339-47. 

Croll, Morris W. ‘‘The baroque style in prose.’’ Studies in Eng- 
lish philology, a miscellany in honor of Frederick Klaeber 
(Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1929), pp. 427- 


56. 


This article is the latest of a series of papers, all of them very distinguished 
pieces of interpretative literary scholarship, in which Croll has studied various 
aspects of the Anti-Ciceronian movement in prose style which developed in the 
principal literary centers of Europe from the last quarter of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. In his earlier articles he was concerned mainly with the aims and theories 
of the Anti-Ciceronian leaders (Muret, Lipsius, Montaigne, Bacon), with their. 
preferred models in antiquity, and with the connection between their stylistic 
ideals and their general program of intellectual reform. He now supplements 
these more theoretical studies by a masterly analysis of one important element 
in the prose technique of the Anti-Ciceronians—their handling of the rhetorical 
period. His examples are drawn from a fairly wide range of authors, both 
English and French: Montaigne, Bacon, Sir Henry Wotton, Balzac, Pascal, 
Burton, Sir Thomas Browne, and La Bruyére. His description of the two 
chief forms assumed by the period in these writers—‘‘the période coupé’’ and 
the ‘‘loose period’’—is one of the most convincing attempts I know to deal 
with the actual phenomena of ‘‘style’’ in modern prose; it is a model of subtle 
and discriminating analysis, which deserves the careful study not only of 
specialists in the authors in question but of all those who are interested in the 
reform of prose technique which took place after the middle of the seventeenth 
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century and which was at once a reaction against and a prolongation of the 
movement here described. 


Dobrée, Bonamy. Restoration tragedy, 1660-1720. Oxford: Clar- 


endon Press, 1929. Pp. 189. 

Rev. in TLS, Dee. 5, 1929, p. 1025. 
Draper, John W. The funeral elegy and the rise of English roman- 
ticism. New York: New York University Press, 1929. Pp. 


xv-+358. 

Rev. by Paull F. Baum in the South Atlantic quarterly, XXVIII (1929), 331; 
by Merritt Y. Hughes in the University of California chronicle, XXXI (1929), 
321-23; in TLS, May 16, 1929, p. 399. 

The main point which Draper seeks to clarify in this large and imposing 
book is the origins of eighteenth-century ‘‘ graveyard poetry.’’ To one familiar 
with recent scholarship on the question his major conclusions will hardly seem 
very new. Both Amy Reed in her Background of Gray’s ‘‘Elegy’’ and C. A. 
Moore in a series of papers which Draper unduly neglects (SP, XX, 467-99; 
MLN, XL, 431-35, XLI, 220-26; MP, 326-31) have prepared us to look upon 
Blair’s Grave, Young’s Night thoughts, Gray’s Elegy, and other similar works 
of the same period, not as ‘‘new departures,’’ but as the culminating manifesta- 
tions in polite literature of a fashion of lugubrious meditation which had 
descended to the eighteenth century from the Puritan seventeenth. The main 
lines of the picture as thus sketched remain unchanged in Draper’s book. What 
he adds is chiefly a mass of new details drawn from sources hitherto neglected 
by students of the subject—the ‘‘ funeral elegies’’ of the Commonwealth, the 
Restoration, and the early eighteenth century. In the tone and imagery of 
these popular laments, many of them published as broadsides with suitable 
funereal borders and woodcuts, he sees not only an expression of the religious 
feeling of the Puritan middle classes in the days of Cromwell and later, but 
also ‘‘the origin of the graveyard poetry that ushered in Romanticism’’ (p. ix). 
Accordingly, and at great length, he studies the formation of the genre, its use 
by ‘‘Cavaliers’’ and then by ‘‘Puritans,’’ its place in the funeral rites of 
Anglicans and dissenters, its diffusion in the American colonies and in Scotland, 
and its fortunes and influence—chronicled reign by reign—from the Restoration 
to the death of George IT. 

Despite one’s gratitude for many of the new facts and texts which Draper 
brings to light and for his illuminating discussions of such points as the 
iconography of the broadside elegies (pp. 47-48), the elegiac elements in Blair, 
Young, and Gray (pp. 226-30, 306-09, 310-12), or the development of the 
‘*mortuary landscape’’ (pp. 255-61), one cannot help feeling that his book is 
badly conceived. The problem as stated in the first chapter obviously called 
for an essay in the history of religious sentiment—a comprehensive study, based 
on all the pertinent sources, of the peculiar feeling about death which lay 
back of the melancholy poetry of the early and middle eighteenth century. In 
such a study ‘‘ funeral elegies’’ would naturally find a place, along with ser- 
mons, manuals of piety, and non-elegiac poems, as one element—but one only— 
in an adequate documentation. Draper, unfortunately, has chosen to concen- 
trate on them to the virtual exclusion of all the rest, and to treat them, not as 
so many documents, but as manifestations of a literary genre the life-history 
of which deserved to be traced, through all its phases, with exhaustive detail. 
The result reflects great credit on his patience and industry in research, but 
the profit to the student is slight, since the history of the funeral elegy is of 
little interest in itself and since many of the examples of the form which he 
lists or describes have no real significance for the main question at issue—the 
origin of the moods and themes of eighteenth-century graveyard poetry. Then, 
too, his neglect of the other types of popular literature which drew their in- 
spiration from the current of Puritan religious melancholy inevitably leads to 
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unwarranted dogmatism concerning the specific influence of the funeral elegy 
on the later and more generalized types of melancholy verse. Some influence 
there undoubtedly was, but before one has a right to feel sure of it in any given 
case—before one can say, for example, that when Young calls himself a ‘‘ frail 
Child of Dust’’ and a ‘‘ Worm,’’ he is borrowing ‘‘the verbiage of the elegy’’ 
(pp. 307-08)—there is needed a broader knowledge of the memento mori tra- 
dition as a whole than Draper, preoccupied with a single class of sources, has 
been able to acquire. 

His method is even more questionable in those portions of the book which 
deal with the ‘‘deeper things’’ of which the funeral elegy is for him merely 
‘‘the outward symbol.’’ His theme here is the old problem of the rise of Eng- 
lish romanticism. Believing that ‘‘the crux and basis of Romanticism lies in 
emotionalism cultivated as an end in itself’’ (p. 330), he explains its appear- 
ance in the eighteenth century as a result of ‘‘the rise of the trading-classes to 
wealth, their consequent return to artistic patronage and their re-interpretation 
of Protestantism on a Sentimental, instead of a Calvinistic, basis’’ (p. 22). 
Or, to quote another of his formulae, ‘‘Sentimentalism developed in the funeral 
elegy as if-developed in the middle classes, in the reign of Charles II, and grew 
apace during the generations that followed, as the main by-product of dis- 
integrating Calvinism and the main element of the middle class mental life 
that could not enter into the sublimation of Neo-classicism’’ (p. 328). 

Something like this has of course often been suggested before, and within 
limits the hypothesis has its uses in the interpretation of the period. Draper’s 
handling of it, however, comes perilously close to caricature. To regard ‘‘senti- 
mentalism’’ as ‘‘ peculiarly the characteristic of the trading classes’’ (p. 189) 
and to explain it chiefly as a ‘‘by-product of disintegrating Calvinism’’ is 
obviously to exclude from view a whole set of other forces, widely operative 
among educated persons, Anglicans and dissenters alike, in the later seventeenth 
century, without a consideration of which it is impossible to understand either 
the rise of the movement at this particular time or its rapid spread during the 
next generation. The facts in the case are to be had for the looking; to dis- 
cover them, however, requires a properly genetic method and a mind free, as 
Draper’s is not, from the hypnotism of a single theory. 

Through all his discussion of this topic, moreover, there runs a vein of reck- 
less generalization that leaves the reader frequently aghast. We are told, for 
example, that deism arose in response to Locke’s demonstration ‘‘that the 
senses were the sole source of mental data’’ (p. 183); that the majority of 
educated persons in the reign of Queen Anne gained their knowledge of Roman 
literature ‘‘ from the efficient interlinear translations and other devices then in 
vogue in the schools and universities’’ (p. 234); that the public which read 
the (anonymous) essays of Steele was ‘‘of a lower social degree’’ than that 
which read the (equally anonymous) essays of Addison (p. 241); that ‘‘in the 
third quarter of the century, all idea of imitation was abandoned in favor of 
Original Genius’’ (p. 242); and that the literary patronage of the Church was 
‘*rather suddenly removed’’ in the reign of George I (p. 265). For none of 
these statements does Draper give any adequate proof, and it is not too much to 
say that every one of them is at variance with facts known to most students of 
the period. When he ventures into the domain of political and social history 
the results are even worse, for here his knowledge is largely drawn from 
secondary and, for the most part, out-of-date sources. Otherwise, he could 
hardly have repeated the long exploded notion that Virginia and the Carolinas 
‘*were settled by aristocrats’’ (pp. 155-56), or asserted that the philosophy of 
the Declaration of Independence ‘‘was derived by Jefferson from French 
sources’’ (p. 176), or perpetuated the illusion that there was a ‘‘Tory Party’’ 
in the reign of George II (p. 287). His strangest error is the statement, sev- 
eral times repeated (see pp. 121-23, 178, 314), that the status of the com- 
mercial classes had been steadily declining in England since the fifteenth cen- 
tury until, after a temporary revival during the Commonwealth, they reached 
under Charles II ‘‘the lowest point to which they have ever fallen since the 
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Medieval towns first wrested charters from their reluctant suzerains’’ (p. 314). 
It is needless to show how completely this distorts history; the important point 
is that we are asked to accept the generalization merely on the strength of a 
few statements by writers like Lecky and the late 8S. N. Patten and of a con- 
fused inference from the ecclesiastical position of the Puritan clergy after the 
Act of Uniformity to the social and economic status of their flocks (see pp. 
122-23). 

But a the most disturbing feature of Draper’s method is his excessive 
fondness for abstractions. Some of these are comparatively harmless; when he 
speaks of ‘‘Puritanism,’’ of ‘‘the bourgeoisie,’’ of ‘‘ Deism,’’ we have at least 
a notion of what he means, though the terms are sometimes given a sense which 
unduly simplifies the realities for which they are intended to stand. When, 
however, it is a question, not, as in these cases, of collective names applied at 
the time to groups of persons having in common certain clearly realized habits 
or ideas, but of abstract formulae devised by modern literary critics in order to 
unify the confused facts and tendencies of the period, the results are all too 
frequently fatal to any kind of historical precision. Even the most critical 
student can hardly employ terms like ‘‘Sentimentalism’’ or ‘‘the Neo-classical 
Compromise’’ without falling into either vagueness or allegory. Draper does 
both: not only does he fail to give to these expressions any fixed or clear-cut 
signification, but again and again he treats them as if they were, not formulae 
merely, but facts in their own right, institutions no less real and self-acting 
than Parliament or the Church of England. Thus he sums up what is to him 
the crucial point of his history in the words, ‘‘ Exclusion of Puritan emotional- 
ism from the Neo-classical compromise, and its survival and development into 
Sentimentalism’’ (p. xiii). To translate this into concrete and intelligible 
terms is impossible; it is verbalism pure and simple—an arrangement of pseudo- 
historical entities that exhibits a certain logical pattern but has little relation 
to any realities observable in the texts. And it is typical: the whole inter- 
pretation of the movement that led from ‘‘Puritanism’’ to ‘‘Romanticism’’ is 
worked out on this plane of scholastic abstraction. 

It is apparent, in short, that except for a certain number of new facts which 
help us to see the eighteenth-century cult of melancholy in a fuller perspective, 
Draper’s book hardly justifies the enormous pains it must have cost. It con- 
tains a good deal that will be useful to the historian of taste and ideas, but 
these real contributions are buried beneath a mass of undocumented speculation 
and irrelevant erudition which can only try the patience of the critical reader. 
In spite of the statement in the Preface that the author ‘‘has tried to write in 
a packed and pithy manner that might assuage somewhat the reader’s elegiac 
pains as he surveys the flat pastures of prolixity and skirts the tear-drenched 
bogs of mortuary bathos,’’ little effort at compression is visible anywhere in 
the three hundred and fifty pages and over twelve hundred notes that make up 
the volume. It is clear that Draper has set out to tell us all he knows, not 
merely about the funeral elegy, but about everything else that he can find an 
excuse for dragging into either his text or his notes, from the use of the Rig 
Veda in Brahman ceremonials (p. 94) to the vogue of gambling in eighteenth- 
century England (p. 296, n. 44). The opening sentences of his chapter on 
‘“*The Funeral Elegy in Liturgic Use’’ (p. 93) will give some impression of 
his method: ‘‘How the fine arts are related to general utility and whether 
they flourish best when cultivated as an end in themselves or when developed as 
an auxiliary to some social need, constitute intricate problems; but the fact 
that they have a social side and that they minister on occasion to a well de- 
fined psychological, and at times even to an obviously material human require- 
ment, is inherent in the very nature of art-creation: the individual artist can- 
not shape and delineate without some urge from within—an urge that he must 
surely have in common with at least some of his fellows—and usually he can- 
not spare from the routine of daily necessity the time and energy for this ex- 
hilarating but wearisome labor unless compensated by social recognition and 
reward. Architecture has its obvious physical use; and music, its emotional 
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effect, Apollonian or Dionysiac, which the human mind craves for rest or for 
stimulation. Sometimes the arts have lent support to some social institution. 
. . . Thus, also, much literature has been brought into being to laud and mag- 
nify some social institution, the Church, the State, or the noble house: Homer 
and the Bible and such poetry of Christian tradition as the Medieval hymns to 
the Virgin, are religious; the Auneid was intended to lend grandeur and per- 
spective to the Roman people as a political entity; and the Song of Roland, 
according to the latest opinion, is an encomium of the crusading exploits in 
Spain of certain Norman families. Elizabethan drama shows all these tenden- 
cies. ...’’ All this lest we be surprised at the ‘‘ great volume of elegiac com- 
position of one sort or another during the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies.’’ 
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Nine lectures delivered at Cornell University in 1926-27. ‘‘I thought I 
might venture,’’ says Grierson, ‘‘to set forth to my sympathetic American 
audience what I had come to think, viz. that the conflict between the spirit or 
temper of the Renaissance and that of the Reformation, seen in its full power 
in the fanaticism of English Puritanism, had affected our literature in a deeper 
and more complex manner than our histories always made quite clear... .’’ 
(p. ix). It is an old theme, but it serves here to organize an unusually fresh 
and thoughtful study of the chief writers and movements in English literature 
from Spenser to Dryden. Grierson is thoroughly at home in the period, and he 
writes of all aspects of it with a sensitiveness and a largeness of view that go 


far toward disarming criticism of his occasional dubious generalizations and his 
rather too pronounced religious bias. 
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An important and interesting article. 
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Loria, Gino. ‘‘La scienza nel secolo XVIII.’’ Scientia, XLV 
(1929), 1-12. 
Lynch, Kathleen. ‘‘Conventions of Platonic drama in the heroic 


plays of Orrery and Dryden.’’ PMLA, XLIV (1929), 456-71. 


A criticism of W. S. Clark’s recent effort (see RES, IV, 49-63, and cf. PQ, 
VIII, 173-74) to stress French influences on Restoration heroic drama at the 
expense of native traditions. To the evidence which has hitherto been the 
chief support of the thesis attacked by Clark—the appearance in the heroic 
drama of traits already clearly marked in the plays of Beaumont and Fletcher 
and others—Miss Lynch adds a new set of parallels: similarities in the treat- 
ment of the theme of love between the plays of Orrery and Dryden and those 
of the ‘‘Platonic’’ dramatists of Charles I’s time, notably Carlell, Cartwright, 
Suckling, Killigrew, and D’Avenant. Her analysis of these similarities, though 
somewhat disorderly in presentation, is convincing as far as it goes, and she is 
able to point to a few facts which indicate that Dryden and Orrery were 
familiar with some of the earlier expressions of the tradition. Her general 
conclusion, however, seems to me slightly excessive: ‘‘In all heroic drama... ., 
although other features may be introduced, the Platonic emphasis is of funda- 
mental importance. Platonic enthusiasm is the impelling force which deter- 
mines and justifies every great career’’ (p. 471). The facts presented certainly 
warrant no such sweeping claims. 

If the present discussion of the origins of the heroic drama is to be contin- 
ued, it is desirable that the question should be shifted to a somewhat broader 
ground than has been taken by most recent students of the subject. So long 
as the problem is posed merely in terms of one literary genre and so long as it 
involves chiefly a decision as to the relative importance of two sets of influences, 
English and French, both of which were admittedly operative, little further 
progress can be made. What is needed is a comprehensive study, conceived ac- 
cording to the methods of littérature générale, of the origins, the chief manifes- 
tations both in creative art and in theory, and the diffusion throughout West- 
ern Europe of the ‘‘heroic’’ mode. Some of the materials for such a study 
now exist in scattered monographs, and a suggestive, though superficial, at- 
tempt at synthesis has been made by B. J. Pendlebury in the first chapter of his 
Dryden’s heroic plays (1923). But much remains to be done both in bringing 
together the essential texts—Miss Lynch’s paper should be of value here—and 
in disengaging their meaning. The enquiry, it is needless to say, should em- 
brace all the literary forms in which the ‘‘heroic’’ themes found expression, 
and it might be profitable to extend it to some of the other arts as well. It is 
not a task to be lightly undertaken, but the results could hardly help throwing 
light not only on the specific question at issue in the present article but also 
on some of the most important and distinctive features of seventeenth-century 
taste. 
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An interesting series of notes for a future history of the beginnings of 
Cartesianism in England. Section I prints for the first time an important letter 
from Sir Kenelm Digby to Hobbes, written at Paris, October 4, 1637, to ac- 
company a gift of the recently published Discours de la méthode—possibly the 
first copy to reach English readers. It also calls attention to several translations 
published between 1649 and 1653, the prefaces to which testify eloquently to 
the high esteem in which Descartes was held in England at this time. Section 
II attempts to illustrate the fortunes of Cartesian ideas in the university world 
by outlining the course of Henry More’s attitude toward Descartes from the 
early enthusiasm which could pronounce the new doctrine ‘‘the most admirable 
Philosophy that has appeared in these European parts since Noah’s floud’’ 
(1650) to the sweeping disparagement of the Enchiridion metaphysicum (1671). 
This part of the article professes to be merely a sketch, and though it utilizes 
some fresh material, it does not change materially the picture of More’s develop- 
ment already familiar to scholars. I am not sure that Miss Nicolson does not 
exaggerate somewhat the disfavor into which Descartes had fallen by the middle 
seventies when she writes: ‘‘Such was More’s development; and it was on the 
whole characteristic of the development of much of the academic Cartesianism 
in England. In the 1640’s and 1650’s the liberal theologians and philosophers 
saw in Descartes a savior; by 1675 his philosophy was more often condemned 
than praised’’ (p. 369). One would have to qualify this statement even more 
than Miss Nicolson does to make it apply either to Glanvill, whose high estimate 
of Descartes remained substantially unchanged between the Vanity of dogmatiz- 
ing (1661) and the Essays (1676), or to Boyle, who in an eloquent passage in 
his Hydrostatical discourse (1672) objected strongly to the charges of irre- 
ligion brought against the Cartesian metaphysics by More (see Works [London, 
1772], III, 597-98). In the last section of her article Miss Nicolson undertakes 
‘‘to suggest tentatively some of the possible results upon contemporary litera- 
ture and contemporary thought of early Cartesianism as it was interpreted in 
England.’’ Her most valuable points concern the réle which the Cartesian idea 
of indefinite extension played in the formation of ‘‘one of the most significant 
of all seventeenth-century conceptions: the idea of infinity’’—a theme which 
she proposes to study more fully elsewhere—and the prominence of Cartesian 
elements in the program of the Royal Society for the reform of prose style. 
Some of her other suggestions seem to me less fruitful. It may be that a pop- 
ular reading of Descartes was partly responsible for ‘‘a new introspection, a 
new realiaztion of the individual self as the important thing in the universe’’ 
which she finds in later seventeenth-century autobiography, in the early novel, 
and subsequently in ‘‘the steadily growing tendency to self-analysis and self- 
glorification in pre-Romantic literature.’’ But though these are matters that 
tempt conjecture, I do not see how they can ever be subjected to serious histor- 
ical investigation. Over a quarter of a century ago the question was discussed 
for French literature in an important article by Gustave Lanson, and the con- 
clusion which he reached then holds good today and for England: ‘‘Si 
l’analyse psychologique tient tant de place dans les ouvrages de tout genre au 
XVII* siécle, ce peut étre parce que Descartes a séparé absolument 1’esprit de 
la matiére, et déclaré le monde intérieur de la pensée plus facile & connaitre que 
le monde extérieur de 1’étendue: la concordance est frappante et 1’explication 
séduisante. Mais que d’autres causes se présentent pour rendre compte de 
l’effet!’’ (Revue de métaphysique et de morale, IV [1896], 518). 


Proper, C. B. A. Social elements in English prose fiction between 
1700 and 1832. Amsterdam: H. J. Paris, 1929. Pp. 302. 
Rey, A. ‘‘An English imitation attributed to Quevedo.’’ Romanic 


review, XX (1929), 242-44. 
Deals with The travels of Don Francisco de Quevedo through Terra Australis 
incognita. . . . A novel (London, 1684). 
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Rhodes, R. Crompton. ‘‘The King’s players at Oxford, 1661-1712.’’ 


TLS, Feb. 21, 1929, p. 140. 
Comment by W. J. Lawrence, ibid., Feb. 28, 1929, p. 163; by F. 8. Boas, 
ibid., Mar. 14, p. 206; by R. Crompton Rhodes, ibid., Apr. 11 p. 293. 


Saurat, Denis. Milton et le matérialisme chrétien en Angleterre. 
Paris: Rieder, 1928. Cf. PQ, VIII, 178. 

Rev. by R. S. Crane in MP, XXVII (1930), 362-64; by A. Koyré in Revue 
philosophique, LIV (1929), 145-48. 

Schiicking, L. L. Die Familie im Puritanismus. Studien iiber 
Familie und Literatur in England im 16., 17. und 18 Jahr- 
hundert. Leipzig: Teubner, 1929. Pp. xii+220. 

Rev. by S. B. Liljegren in Litteris, V (1928), 243-49; by G. C. Moore Smith 
in MLR, XXIV (1929), 222-23; by H. Schéffler in Beiblatt, XL (1929), 129- 
Selections from the pre-romantic movement. Selected and edited 

by Ernest Bernbaum. New York: Nelson and Sons, 1929. 
Pp. 470. 


A useful collection of texts, for the most part brief, illustrating the principal 
aspects of English Pre-romanticism. . 


Taylor, O. H. ‘‘Economics and the idea of natural law.’’ Quarter- 
ly journal of economics, XLIV (1929), 1-39. 
A suggestive article. 
Thorndike, Ashley H. English Comedy. New York: Maemillan, 


1929. Pp. vi+635. 

A history of English comedy from the beginnings to the present day which 
has the same qualities of solid learning, clear organization, and sane judgment 
as the author’s earlier volume on English tragedy. The six chapters (XIII- 
XVIII) which deal with the period from 1660 to 1800 form an admirably 
clear-cut survey of the subject. The bibliographies contained in the ‘‘ Notes’’ 
give a brief but useful selection of authorities. 


Ustick, W. Lee. ‘‘The courtier and the bookseller: some vagaries 
of seventeenth-century publishing.’’ RES, V (1929), 143-54. 


Deals with English translations or adaptations of Eustache du Refuge’s 

Traité de la cour. 

Ustick, W. Lee. ‘‘Seventeenth century books of conduct: further 
light on Antoine de Courtin and The rules of civility.’? MLN, 
XLIV (1929), 148-58. 

Supplements and corrects the article by V. B. Heltzel, MLN, XLIII, 17-22. 

Wallas, Ada. Before the Bluestockings. London: Allen and Un- 
win, 1929. Pp. 223. 

Rev. by Dorothy M. Stuart in Nation § Athenaeum, June 29, 1929, pp. 436, 

438; in TLS, June 20, 1929, p. 489. 


Sketches of Hannah Woolley, Lady Elizabeth Savile, Damaris Masham, Mary 
Astell, and Elizabeth Elstob. 


Williams, Iolo A. ‘‘Some poetical miscellanies of the early eigh- 
teenth century.’’ Library, 4th series, X (1929), 233-51. 
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The chief purpose of Williams in this article is to call the attention of li- 
brarians to the most important poetical miscellanies published in the first thirty 
years of the eighteenth century. His list exhibits both the breadth of his 
knowledge and the excellence of his taste: his notes, brief though they neces- 
sarily are, prove conclusively the value of every book he includes. 

Williams’ collations are valuable, not only for their fulness and accuracy, 
but because he has had access to a number of unusual or unique variants of the 
books he describes. Among such variants are the cancel titlepage of A new 
miscellany (1701), and the rare original leaves A5, E6, E7, and E8 in the same 
collection. It may be noted that one of the two copies of this book in the Yale 
Library provides a still earlier titlepage, and the other has the original leaves 
B2-B4, so that only the original leaf B is still to seek. 

Williams also gives the correct date (1707-8) to Fenton’s Oxford and Cam- 
‘bridge miscellany, usually assigned to the year 1709 on the authority of Nichols’ 
Literary anecdotes. The evidence of the presentation copy described by Wil- 
liams is confined by a series of advertisements in the Daily courant of January, 
1707-8, fixing the actual day of publication as either the seventh or eighth of 
that month.—ARTHUR E, CASE. 


Williamson, Margaret. Colloquial language of the Commonwealth 
and Restoration. Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1929. 


Pp. 32. (English Association pamphlet No. 73.) 
Rev. in TLS, Oct. 31, 1929, p. 872. 


IV. INDIVIDUAL AUTHORS 
Joseph Addison 


Bateson, F. W. ‘The errata in The tatler.”’ RES, V (1929), 155- 
66. 
Argues that Addison wrote Nos. 104 (in part), 151, 221, 222, and 227. 
Bond, Richmond P. ‘‘A fragment by Addison.’’ RES, V (1929), 


203-05. 


~~ a fragment of an essay on friendship from B. M. Addit. MS. 33,441, 
fols. 1-2. 


William Beckford 


Vathek, with the Episodes of Vathek. By William Beckford of 
Fonthill. Edited, with a historical introduction and notes, by 


Guy Chapman. London: Constable, 1929. 2 vols. 


Rev. by T. Earle Welby in Saturday review, Feb. 23, 1929, p. 249; in TLS, 
July 18, 1929, p. 572. 


Hodgkin, John. ‘‘The Nonesuch ‘Vathek.’’’ TLS, Dec. 26, 1929, 
p. 1097. 
Comment by Guy Chapman, ibid., Jan. 2, 1930, p. 12; by Guy Chapman, 


ibid., Jan. 16, p. 44; by John Hodgkin, ibid., Jan. 23, p. 60; by Herbert B. 
Grimsditch, ibid., Feb. 20, p. 142. 


May, Marcel. La jeunesse de William Beckford et la genése de son 
“‘Vathek.’’ Paris: Presses universitaires, 1928. Cf. PQ, 


VIII, 181. 


Rev. by Ernest A. Baker in RES, V. (1929), 235-41; by J. Douady in RC, 
LXIII (1929), 133-35. 
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George Berkeley 


Hone, J. M. ‘‘Berkeley at Cloyne.’’ DM, XIX (1929), 593-602. 

Maheu, René. ‘‘Le catalogue de la bibliothéque des Berkeley.’’ 
RHP, III (1929), 180-99. 

Mead, George H. ‘‘Bishop Berkeley and his message.’’ Journal of 
philosophy, XXVI (1929), 421-30. 


William Blake 


Saurat, Denis. Blake & modern thought. London: Constable; 
New York: Lincoln MacVeagh, Dial Press, 1929. Pp. xv-+ 


200. 


Rev. in New statesman, Aug. 3, 1929, pp. 529-30; in Saturday review, Aug. 
3, 1929, pp. 134-35; in TLS, Aug. 22, 1929, p. 649. 


Saurat, Denis. [Review of Helen C. White, The mysticism of Wil- 
liam Blake, Madison, 1927.] MP, X XVII (1929), 111-15. Cf. 
PQ, VII, 169. - 

Webb, Clement C.J. ‘‘Blake and Jeremy Taylor.’’ TZS, Apr. 11, 
1929, p. 296. 

Wright, Thomas. The life of William Blake. Olney, Bucks: 


Thomas Wright, 1929. 2 vols. 


Rev. by Charles Gardner in Spectator, Jan. 26, 1929, pp. 129-30; in TLS, 
Feb. 7, 1929, p. 95. 


James Boswell 
(See also Samuel Johnson) 


On the profession of a player. Three essays by James Boswell. 
Now first printed from the London Magazine for August, 
September, and October, 1770. London: Elkin Mathews and 
Marrot, 1929. Pp. 43. 

Rev. in TLS, Dec. 5, 1929, p. 1038. 

Private papers of James Boswell from Malahide Castle in the col- 
tection of Lieut.-Colonel Ralph Heyward Isham. Prepared for 
the press by Geoffrey Scott and now first printed. New York: 


William Edwin Rudge, 1928-29. Vols. I-VI. 

Rev. by F. A. Pottle in SRL, Feb. 16, 1929, pp. 677-78, July 20, 1929, pp. 
1187-88, Aug. 24, 1929, p. 74; by Sir Andrew Macphail in Quarterly review, 
CCLII (1929), 42-73; by Carl Van Doren in Books, Feb. 3, 1929 pp. 1, 6, July 
21, 1929, pp. 1-2; in TLS Feb. 6, 1930, pp. 85-86. 

Pottle, Frederick Albert. The literary career of James Boswell, 
Esq., being the bibliographical materials for a life of Boswell. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1929. Pp. xliv-+335. 


Rev. by R. S. Crane in Yale review, XIX (1930), 616-19; by Dorothy M. 
Stuart in Nation § Antheneum, June 15, 1929, p. 374; by E. N. 8S. Thompson 
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in PQ, IX (1930), 87-88; by I A. Williams in LM, XX (1929), 618; in New 
statesman, June 8, 1929, pp. 278, 280; in TLS, May 16, 1929, p. 408. 


John Bunyan 
The Pilgrim’s progress from this world to that which is to come. 
By John Bunyan. Edited by James Blanton Wharey. Ox- 


ford: Clarendon Press, 1928. Pp. exiii+352. 


Rev. by F. M. H. in Library, 4th series, X (1929), 222-29; by G. B. Harri- 
son in MLR, XXIV (1929), 472-73; in N & Q, CLVI (1929), 254; in TLS, Feb. 
28, 1929, p. 159. 

This work, which appeared too late to be noticed in last year’s bibliography, 
is the first successful attempt to apply modern textual methods to Bunyan’s 
masterpiece. It rests on a painstaking examination of the twelve editions is- 
sued during Bunyan’s lifetime by his authorized publisher, Nathaniel Ponder; 
these are all carefully described, and their relations to each other and to the 
author investigated, in a critical Introduction which is a model of patient and 
intelligent bibliographical research. For his basic text Wharey has chosen the 
third edition (1679) as on the whole the nearest to Bunyan’s definitive inten- 
tions; his notes record ‘‘all significant variations’’ found in the first, second, 
fourth, and seventh editions and a selection of those found in the fifth, sixth, 
eighth, and subsequent editions. The total number of variants recorded is not 
great, but it is swelled unnecessarily by the inclusion of insignificant readings 
from editions with which, as Wharey himself remarks, there is not the slightest 
evidence that Bunyan had anything to do. Is it of any value to the student of 
Bunyan’s text, for example, to know that in the eleventh edition ‘‘ Christian’’ 
(p. 26, 1. 3) was printed in roman instead of italic, that in the same edition and 
also in the tenth ‘‘Then’’ (p. 35, 1. 5) was printed in italic instead of roman, 
or that ‘‘happened’’ (p. 73, 1. 1) appeared in the eleventh edition as ‘‘hap- 
ned’’? These, however, are exceedingly minor flaws in an edition which in the 
main is distinguished no less for economy and restraint than for careful and 
exhaustive erudition. 


Golder, Harold. ‘‘Bunyan’s Valley of the shadow.’’ MP, XXVII 


(1929), 55-72. 


On Bunyan’s relations to the chivalric romances popular in the seventeenth 
century. An interesting and well written paper. 


Harris, J. Rendel. ‘‘ A further note on the fictitious Bunyan books. ”’ 
Bulletin of the John Rylands Library, XIII (1929), 123-27. 

Hills, Alfred. ‘‘Bunyan at Bocking.’’ Essex review, XXXVIII 
(1929), 1-9. 


Edmund Burke 


B[aumann], A. A. Burke: the founder of conservatism. Lon- 


don: Eyre and Spottiswoode, 1929. Pp. 171. 


Rev. by Walter Elliot in Saturday review, Nov. 30, 1929, pp. 644-45; in TLS, 
Jan. 30, 1930, p. 68. 


‘‘The Bicentenary of Burke.’’ TLS, Jan. 10, 1929, pp. 17-18. 

Cobban, Alfred. Edmund Burke and the revolt against the eigh- 
teenth century: a study of the political and social thinking of 
Burke, Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Southey. London: Allen 


and Unwin, 1929. Pp. 280. 
Rev. in TLS, Dec. 12, 1929, p. 1052. 
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Tomlinson, Andrew. ‘‘An unpublished letter of Burke’s.’’ TLS, 


Jan. 10, 1929, p. 28. 
Cf. TLS, Jan. 17, 1929, p. 44. 


Robert Burns 


Ferguson, J. De Lancey. ‘‘Burns and the Indies in 1788.’’ MLN, 
XLIV (1929), 303-05. 

Ferguson, J. De Lancey. ‘‘New light on the Burns-Dunlop 
estrangement.’’ PMLA, XLIV (1929), 1106-15. 

Jefferson, Bernard L. ‘‘ ‘The rural lass’ and ‘Tam Glen.’’’ TLS, 
Dee. 5, 1929, p. 1032. 

Robert Burns and his rhyming friends. Collected and edited by 
John D. Ross. With bibliographical and biographical notes, 
and a glossary by George F. Black. Sterling: Eneas Mackay, 
1929. Pp. 117. 

Rev. in TLS, Jan. 31, 1929, p. 82. 

Snyder, Franklyn B. ‘‘Burns’s last years.’’ SP, XXVI (1929), 

457-69. 


Samuel Butler 


Satires and miscellaneous poetry and prose. By Samuel Butler. 
Edited by René Lamar. Cambridge: Cambridge University 


Press, 1928. Cf. PQ, VIII, 184. 


Rev. by H. V. D. Dyson in RES, V (1929), 479-80; by A. Koszul in RAA, 
VII (1930), 260-61; by J. H. Lobban in MLR, XXIV (1929), 352-55. 


Curtiss, Joseph Toy. ‘‘Butler’s Sidrophel.’’ PMLA, XLIV 
(1929), 1066-78. 


The author’s main contention is that the character of Sidrophel in Hudibras 
Part II (1663) was originally begun, probably before 1649, as a satire on the 
astrologer William Lilly and was completed and revised after the Restoration 
as a satire on Sir Paul Neile and the Royal Society. 


Quintana, Ricardo, ‘‘John Hall of Durham and Samuel Butler: a 
note.’’ MLN, XLIV (1929), 176-79. 


Interesting analogies in style and satirical point of view between Hall’s A 
satire (1646) and Hudibras. 


Henry Carey 
Wood, F. T. ‘‘The disappointment.’’ RES, V (1929), 66-69. 
Wood, Frederick T. ‘‘An eighteenth-century original for Lamb?’’ 


RES, V (1929), 442-47. 
P A learned dissertation on dumpling (cir. 1724), which is here assigned to 
arey. 


Colley Cibber 
Habbema, D. M. E. An appreciation of Colley Cibber, actor and 
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dramatist, together with a reprint of his play ‘‘The Careless 
husband.’’ Amsterdam: H. J. Paris, 1928. Cf. PQ, VIII, 
185-86. 


Rev. by J. Homer Caskey in JEGP, XXVIII (1929), 323-25; by A. Digeon 
in RAA, VI (1929), 268-69; by V. de Sola Pinto in RES, V (1929), 229-32. 


William Collins 


The Poems of William Collins. Edited with an introductory study 
by Edmund Blunden. London: Frederick Etchells and Hugh 
Macdonald, 1929. Pp. viii+179. 


Rev. in TLS, July 18, 1929, p. 573. Comment by Edmund Blunden and H. 
W. Garrod, ibid., July 25, Aug. 8, 29, 1929, pp. 592, 624, 668-69. 


Garrod, H.W. Collins. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1928. Cf. PQ, 


VIII, 186. 

Rev. by B. V. Crawford in PQ, IX (1930), 94-95; by A. Digeon in RAA, 
VI (1929), 543-44; by Oliver Elton in MLR, XXIV (1929), 356-58; by James 
McLean in SRL, June 1, 1929, p. 1074; by A. C. E. Vechtman-Veth in English 
studies, XI (1929), 231-32. Comment by H. W. Garrod, H. O. White, and 
‘*Your reviewer’’ in TLS, Feb. 14, 21, 1929, pp. 118, 142. 

Woodhouse, A. S. P. ‘‘Imitations of the ‘Ode to evening.’’’ TLS, 


May 30, 1929, p. 436. 
Cf. H. O. White and Davidson Cook, ibid., Apr. 18, June 6, 1929, pp. 315, 
454. 


William Congreve 


Hodges, John C. ‘‘ William Congreve in the government service.’’ 


MP, XXVII (1929), 183-92. 
A careful study, based on hitherto unexploited documents in the Public 
Record Office. 


“William Congreve.’’ TLS, Jan. 17, 1929, pp. 33-34. 


Abraham Cowley 
Sparrow, John. ‘‘Cowley’s Plantarum libri duo: a presentation 
copy.’’ LM, XX (1929), 398-99. 


Note on a copy with an inscription in Latin verse to Sir Alexander Fraizer. 


Hannah Cowley 


Rhodes, R. Crompton. ‘‘The belle’s stratagem.’’ RES, V (1929), 
129-42. 


William Cowper 
Cecil, David. The stricken deer, or, the life of Cowper. London: 
Constable, 1929. Pp. 303. 


Rev. in TLS, Dec. 19, 1929, p. 1077. 
Povey, Kenneth. ‘‘Some notes on Cowper’s letters and poems.’’ 


RES, V (1929), 167-72. 
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George Crabbe 


Bar, Horst. George Crabbe als Epiker. Eine Studie zur Technik 
seiner Verserzdhlungen. Leipzig: Bernhard Tauchnitz, 1929. 
Pp. 135. 


Daniel Defoe 


Memoirs of Captain Carleton. Edited, with an introduction, by 
Cyril Hughes Hartmann. London: Routledge, 1929. Pp. 
xxvili+-301. 

Rev. in TLS, Apr. 18, 1929, p. 306. Comment by A. W. Secord, C. H. Hart- 

mann, and Harold Williams, ibid., Sept. 12, 19, 26, 1929, pp. 704, 723, 746-47. 

The appearance of this reprint has revived an old controversy. The reviewer 
in TLS thought that ‘‘it appears at least to be probable’’ that Carleton wrote 
the Memoirs that bear his name. This roused A. W. Secord, who in a long 
letter in TLS for Sept. 12 (p. 704) summed up his view that the Memoirs are 

fictitious and were compiled by Defoe from published sources. On Sept. 19, 

the editor of the new reprint, C. H. Hartmann, argued that the accurate in- 

formation available about Carleton himself proved that he must either have 
been the writer or have collaborated with him. This seems undeniable, for 

Defoe could not have found anywhere in print all the particulars of Carleton’s 

military services which Charles Dalton and others have verified. On Sept. 26, 

Harold Williams printed four contemporary notes written in his copy of the 

first issue of the Memoirs, and these lend some support to the theory of Carle- 

ton’s collaboration. On the whole it is probable that the old methods of study- 
ing this perennial question will yield little more. Unless new evidence should 
come to light, or a better technique be evolved, discussion of Carleton’s Memoirs 
may give rise to further ingenious surmises but not yield indisputable results. 

As a conjecture it is suggested that Carleton supplied some true recollections 

and in addition may have claimed the exploits and adventures of others as his 

own. Then someone, probably Defoe, wrote them up and padded them from 
easily accessible books.—G. DAvVIEs. 


A Tour thro’ London about the year 1725, being Letter V and parts 
of Letter VI of ‘‘A Tour thro’ the whole island of Great 
Britain,’’ containing a description of the City of London, as 
taking in the City of Westminster, Borough of Southwark, and 
parts of Middlesex. By Daniel Defoe. Reprinted from the 
text of the original edition (1724-1726). Edited and annotated 
by Sir Mayson M. Beeton and E. Beresford Chancellor. Lon- 


don: Batsford, 1929. Pp. xxi+115. 
Rev. in TLS, Dec. 12, 1929, p. 1045. 


Burch, Charles Eaton. ‘‘An equivalent for Daniel Defoe.’’ MLN, 
XLIV (1929), 378. 
On the date and occasion of this attack on Defoe. 
Burch, Charles Eaton. ‘‘Defoe’s connections with the Edinburgh 
courant.’”’ RES, V (1929), 437-40. 
Dottin, Paul. The life and strange and surprising adventures of 
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Daniel De Foe. Translated by Louise Ragan. New York: 


Macaulay, 1929. 
Rev. by Arthur Colton in SRL, Mar. 1, 1930, pp. 769-71. 


Hutchins, Henry Clinton. [Review of A. W. Secord, Studies in the 
narrative method of Defoe, Urbana, 1924.] JEGP, XXVIII 
(1929), 443-52. 

Jacob, Ernst Gerhard. Daniel Defoe, Essay on projects (1697): 
eine Wirtschafts- und Sozialgeschichtliche Studie. Leipzig: 


Bernhard Tauchnitz, 1929. Pp. 142. 


After a brief sketch of Defoe’s life to 1702, which would seem hardly neces- 
sary in a work addressed to scholars, Jacob studies the genesis and publication 
of the Essay, points out its general significance as an expression of what Defoe 
called ‘‘the Projecting Age,’’ describes and classifies the various proposals 
which it contains, discusses their originality, and, finally, attempts a critical 
evaluation of the work in terms of its subject-matter, its spirit, and the person- 
ality of its author. The result is an appreciative and frequently suggestive 
monograph on a book that has been unduly neglected by students of Defoe and 
his period. As happens too often in studies of this sort, however, the treat- 
ment of the social background leaves much to be desired. Though Jacob has 
read a number of contemporary economic treatises and other documents, he 
relies very largely for his facts and conclusions on secondary works—notably 
on the various writings of Werner Sombart—with the result that much of his 
book scarcely rises above the level of superficial compilation. Nothing could 
be more perfunctory, for example, than the pages in which he discusses the 
historical significance of Defoe’s project for an academy for women (pp. 122- 
24). Here if anywhere wide reading in seventeenth-century literature is indi- 
cated; it is not enough to dismiss the subject, as Jacob does, with a few refer- 
ences to Mary Astell (quoted at second hand), to Fénelon, and to Swift. 

P. 14: in giving 1661 as the date of Defoe’s birth, Jacob takes no account 
of the arguments in favor of the preceding year set forth by Dottin in his Daniel 
De Foe et ses romans, pp. 10-11.—P. 31: Jacob should have noted that the 
Essay was advertised in the Term catalogues for Hilary Term, 1696/7 (ed. 
Arber, ITI, 8).—Pp. 34, 104: it might have been added here that the chapter 
. Of 9a ’? was reprinted in the Review during February, 1706 (Vol. III, 

os. 20, 21). 


Martin, Burns. ‘‘Defoe’s conception of poetry.’”?’ MLN, XLIV 


(1929), 377-78. 


Prints a passage from Robert Wodrow’s Analecta in which Defoe is quoted. 
Unimportant. 


Pastor, Antonio. The idea of Robinson Crusoe. Volume I. ‘Wat- 
ford: Gongora Press, 1929. Pp. xii+391. 
Rev. in TLS, Jan. 16, 1930, p. 39. 
Powell, L. F. ‘‘Defoe and Drelincourt.’’ TLS, Feb. 7, 1929, p. 98. 
Smith, G. C. Moore. ‘‘An unrecognized work of Defoe’s?’’ RES, 


V (1929), 64-66. 

The work in question is a tract entitled Reasons humbly offered for a law to 
enact the castration of Popish ecclesiasticks, as the best way to prevent the 
growth of Popery in England (1700). 

Ullrich, Hermann. ‘‘Zwélf Jahre Defoeforschung (1916-1928).’’ 


GRM, XVII (1929), 458-69. 
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Sir John Denham 


The Poetical works of Sir John Denham. Edited with notes and in- 
troduction by Theodore Howard Banks, Jr. New Haven: Yale 


University Press, 1928. Cf. PQ, VIII, 188. 


Rev. by J. Homer Caskey in JEGP, XXVIII (1929), 140-42; by Pierre 
Legouis in RAA, VI (1929), 362-64; by H. Liideke in Beiblatt, XL (1929), 
236-38; by George Sherburn in MLN, XLIV (1929), 194-95; by G. C. Moore 
Smith in RES, V (1929), 232-35 (ef. also ibid., V, 332). 


John Downes 


Roscius anglicanus. By John Downes. Edited by the Rev. Mon- 


tague Summers. London: Fortune Press, 1929. Pp. xiii+-286. 


Rev. in TLS, Jan. 24, 1929, p. 59; comment by Roswell G. Ham, ibid., Aug. 
22, 1929, p. 652. 


John Dryden 


Dryden and Howard, 1664-1668. The text of An Essay of dramatic 
poesy, The Indian emperor, and The Duke of Lerma, with other 
controversial matter. Edited by D. D. Arundell. Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1929. Pp. xiv-+-288. 

Rev. in TLS, Dec. 19, 1929, pp. 1065-66. 

‘‘Dryden and artificial tragedy.’’ TLS, Aug. 15, 1929, pp. 629-30. 

White, H. O. ‘‘Dryden and Descartes.’’ TLS, Dec. 19, 1929, p. 
1081. 

Comment by Louis I. Bredvold, ibid., Jan. 2, 1930, p. 12. 

Wild, B. Josef. Dryden und die rémische Kirche. Leipzig: Robert 
Noske, 1928. Cf. PQ, VIII, 190. 

Rev. by A. Eichler in Beiblatt, XL (1929), 239-41. 


Sir George Etherege 


The Letterbook of Sir George Etherege. Edited with an introduc- 
tion and notes by Sybil Rosenfeld. Oxford: Oxford Univer- 


sity Press; London: H. Milford, 1928. Cf. PQ, VIII, 191. 
Rev. by H. F. B. Brett-Smith in RES, V (1929), 224-29; by K. F. in EHR, 
XLIV (1929), 685; by Glenn W. Gray in AHR, XXXIV (1929), 584-85; in 
TLS, Mar. 7, 1929, p. 181. 
Brett-Smith, H. F.B. ‘‘The works of Etherege.’’ RES, V (1929), 
77-78. 
A reply to V. de Sola Pinto’s review of his edition (RES, IV, 341-49). 


Henry Fielding 
The Adventures of Joseph Andrews. By Henry Fielding. Edited, 
with introduction and notes by J. Paul de Castro. London: 
Scholartis Press, 1929. Pp. 409. 
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Rev. by A. Digeon in RAA, VII (1930), 263; in N g Q, CLVI (1929), 342; 
in TLS, Apr. 25, 1929, p. 343. 


Parfitt, G. E. L’influence francaise dans les wuvres de Fielding et 
dans le thédtre anglais contemporain de ses comédies. Paris: 
Presses universitaires, 1928. 


Sarah Fielding 
The Lives of Cleopatra and Octavia. By Sarah Fielding. Edited, 
with introduction, by R. Brimley Johnson. London: Scholartis 


Press, 1929. Pp. xliv-+183. 
Rev. in TLS, Apr. 4, 1929, p. 273; comment by R. Brimley Johnson, sbid., 
Apr. 11, 1929, p. 295. 


David Garrick 


Williams, Charles Riddell. ‘‘David Garrick, actor-manager: two 
unpublished letters’’ [1765]. Cornhill magazine, N. S., LXVI 
(1929), 289-97. 


John Gay 


Goulding, Sybil. ‘‘Eighteenth century French taste and ‘The Beg- 
gar’s opera.’’’ MLR, XXIV (1929), 276-93. 
Irving, William Henry. John Gay’s London. Cambridge [Mass.] : 


Harvard University Press, 1928. Cf. PQ, VIII, 191-92. 


Rev. by Walter Graham in JEGP, XXVIII (1929), 573-74; by W. T. Morgan 
in AHR, XXXV (1930), 342-44. 


Sherwin, Oscar. Mr. Gay, being a picture of the life and times of 
the author of the ‘‘ Beggar’s opera.’?’ New York: John Day, 
1929. 

Negligible. 
Edward Gibbon 


Gibbon’s journal to January 28th, 1763. My journal, I, II, and 
IIT, and ephemerides. With introductory essays by D. M. Low. 


London: Chatto and Windus, 1929. Pp. exvii+261. 


Rev. by J. C. Squire in Observer, May 26, 1929, p. 6; in TLS, June 6, 1929, 
pp. 441-42. 


Bell, C. F., ‘‘The iconography of Edward Gibbon.’’ TLS, June 20, 
1929, p. 494. 
ee by D. M. Low, ibid., July 25, 1929, p. 592; by C. F. Bell, Aug. 1, 
William Gilpin . 
Templeman, William D. ‘‘German translations of William Gilpin.’’ 
N & Q, CLVI (1929), 293-95. 
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Templeman, William D. ‘‘Gilpin’s Essay upon prints.’’ TLS, 
Apr. 11, 1929, p. 296. 


William Godwin 
Koszul, A. and G. Bresch. ‘‘Un lettre de William Godwin.’’ RAA, 


VI (1929), 430-32. 
A letter to Thomas Holeroft dated Oct. 10, 1819. 


Oliver Goldsmith 


The Collected letters of Oliver Goldsmith. Edited by Katharine C. 
Balderston. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1928. 


Cf. PQ, VIII, 192-93. 
Rev. by A. K[oszul] in Les langues modernes, XXVII (1929), 370-71. 


New Essays by Oliver Goldsmith. Now first collected and edited 
with an introduction and notes by Ronald S. Crane. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1927. Cf. PQ, VII, 175; VIII, 


193. 
Rev. by Elise Deckner in Beiblatt, XL (1929), 241-43; by A. K[oszul] in 
Les langues modernes, XXVII (1929), 369-70. 


Balderston, K. C. ‘‘The birth of Goldsmith.’’ TLS, Mar. 7, 1929, 


pp. 185-86. 

Comment by James B. Leslie, ibid., Mar. 14, 1929, p. 207. 

Goldsmith’s only known statements concerning the date of his birth are con- 
tained in three documents: the Matriculation Register of Trinity College, 
Dublin, under date of June 11, 1745; his letter to Henry Goldsmith of Jan- 
uary (not February, as Miss Balderston says), 1759; and the memorandum 
which he dictated to Percy in April, 1773. If the first of these is to be trusted, 
he was born in 1730; the second seems to assert that he was born in either 
1727 or 1728 (Miss Balderston rejects the latter interpretation, I think with- 
out sufficient reason); and the third says definitely that the date was either 
1731 or 1730. The problem, moreover, is complicated still further by the con- 
flicting information furnished to Percy after Goldsmith’s death by members of 
his family: Mrs. Hodson in her narrative written in 1776 giving 1729 as the 
birth year, and Maurice Goldsmith at a still later time insisting on 1728, the 
date accepted by Percy in his Memoir of 1801 and by most subsequent 
biographers. Miss Balderston attempts to show that ‘‘there is more weight 
for 1730 as the correct birth year than for any other.’’ Her argument is in- 
genious and commands respect, but I am not sure that she does not unduly 
minimize some of the difficulties in the way of a clear-cut conclusion. On the 
one hand, the evidence of the Trinity College records is hardly ‘‘incontrovert- 
ible’’ (see the letter by J. B. Leslie mentioned above); and in view of the 
vagueness or inaccuracy of some of Goldsmith’s statements to Percy about less 
remote events in his life than his birth, it is surely excessive to describe the 
memorandum of 1773 as a document in which ‘‘correctness would most natur- 
ally be expected and observed.’’ On the other hand, Miss Balderston’s at- 
tempt to dispose of the definite assertion in Mrs. Hodson’s narrative that the 
year was 1729 errs equally, I think, on the side of skepticism. In particular, 
she seems to me to dismiss too easily the possibility that the direct source of 
this assertion was the Goldsmith family Bible. The possibility is suggested 
not only, as she recognizes, by the agreement as to the day of the month of 
Oliver’s birth (November 10) between the narrative and the entry in the Bible 
(as is well known the year date had been torn away when Prior consulted the 
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Bible in 1830) but also by another passage in the narrative which she over- 
looks. This passage concerns the birth of Goldsmith’s next younger brother, 
Maurice, and reads as follows: ‘‘at this time his fathers family increased by 
the Byrth of a third Son unexpected as his mother was for seven years with- 
out bearing a Child. ...’’ (Collected letters, ed. Balderston, p. 164). It may 
be of course that when Mrs. Hodson wrote ‘‘seven years’’ she was relying 
merely on what Miss Balderston calls her ‘‘none too accurate memory,’’ but if 
so it served her suspiciously well in this case, for the interval between the date 
which she gave for Oliver’s birth and that recorded in the Bible for Maurice’s— 
July 7, 1736 (see Prior, Life, I, 14)—was in fact roughly seven years. I grant 
that this is far from conclusive, but it at least ‘‘lends probability to the sup- 
position that the Bible was in her hands at the time that she wrote the nar- 
rative of her brother’s early life’’ and that she used it as far as it went for 
her facts—greater probability certainly than Miss Balderston is willing to al- 
low. At all events, as matters stand, a clear decision in favor of 1730 rather 
than 1729 would seem to be out of the question. In the meantime Miss Balder- 
ston’s article has, I think, made one thing plain: of all the dates that have 
been proposed, the one most widely accepted by the biographers (1728) stands 
on the weakest foundation of contemporary evidence. For the rest, we may 
remain content, until fresh testimony is forthcoming, with her final charmingly 
turned remark: ‘‘Whatever may be one’s conclusion about the correct solu- 
tion of this problem, it is at least delightfully clear that Goldsmith, like his 
own Tony Lumpkin, did not know exactly when he was born, but that, unlike 
Tony Lumpkin, he did not much care.’’ 


Chapman, R. W. ‘‘A Goldsmith aneedote.’’ TLS, June 13, 1929, 
p. 474. 


On Goldsmith’s use of D. Fenning’s The Young man’s book of knowledge in 
his History of England in a series of letters. 


Chureh, R. ‘‘Oliver Goldsmith.’’ Criterion, VIII (1929), 437-44. 

Colum, Padraic. ‘‘Young Goldsmith.’’ Scribner’s magazine, 
LXXXVI (1929), 555-63. 

Dix, E. R. MeC. ‘‘The works of Oliver Goldsmith: a hand-list of 
Dublin editions before 1801.’’ Publications of the Bibliograph- 
ical Society of Ireland, III (1928), 93-101. 

‘‘Goldsmith and Johnson manuscripts.’’ TLS, Oct. 24, 1929, p. 852. 

Hale-White, Sir William. The bicentenary of the birth of Oliver 
Goldsmith, M. B. Dub. & Oxf. Reprinted from the Lancet, 


June 8, 1929. Pp. 14. 
Mainly about Goldsmith’s medical interests. 


Ingalls, Gertrude Van Arsdale. ‘‘Some sources of Goldsmith’s She 
stoops to conquer.’’ PMLA, XLIV (1929), 565-68. 


The parallels are not very convincing. 


“Prologue written by Goldsmith.”’ Morning post, Oct. 22, 1929, 


p. 9. 
On the manuscript of the Prologue to Cradock’s Zobeide. 


Seott, Temple. Oliver Goldsmith, bibliographically and biographic- 
ally considered, based on the collection of materials in the li- 
brary of W. M. Elkins, Esq. With an introduction by A. Ed- 
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ward Newton. New York: Bowling Green Press; London: 


Maggs Brothers, 1928. Pp. xix+368. 


Rev. by L. L. Mackall in Books, June 2, 1929, p. 23; by H. J. Smith in 
SRL, Mar. 16, 1929, p. 788; in TLS, Feb. 28, 1929, p. 161. 

As the Elkins collection is extremely rich in editions and issues of Gold- 
smith’s works, the catalogue which forms the main excuse for this book—the 
biography proper offers little that is new—is easily the most nearly complete 
full-dress bibliography of the subject that has yet been published. The de- 
scriptions, though not free from errors, are detailed and clear, and they are ac- 
companied in most cases by useful photographic reproductions of titlepages. 
Of particular interest and value are the pages dealing with the issues of The 
traveller dated 1764 (pp. 139-42), with the Vicar (pp. 173-93), and with the 
duodecimo editions of The deserted village (pp. 242-50). With regard to 
these last, Scott errs when he calls the three copies in the Elkins collection so 
many ‘‘issues’’; they were all printed from separate settings of type, as his 
own list of variants shows (see pp. 249-50). Nor can I agree with him in feel- 
ing sure that they were published before the quarto edition of May, 1770; this 
is @ mere assumption which seems to have grown out of the traditional belief, 
here justly treated with skepticism, that they formed ‘‘a privately printed edi- 
tion.’’ The frontispiece of the volume is a reproduction in color of the little 
known portrait of Goldsmith by Benjamin West, and among the most interest- 
ing illustrations are a number of pages from the Newbery manuscripts, now in 
the Elkins collection. 


Seitz, R. W. ‘‘Goldsmith and the Literary magazine.’’ RES, V 
(1929), 410-30. 


Seven articles or series of articles published in the Literary magazine be- 
tween December, 1757, and July, 1758, have been ascribed to Goldsmith—four 
of them by Prior in 1837, the others by Gibbs in 1885. The group comprises 
‘*The history of our own times,’’ ‘‘The poetical scale,’’ ‘‘The sequel to the 
poetical balance, being miscellaneous thoughts on English poets,’’ ‘‘Phanor: 
or the butterfly pursuit, a political allegory,’’ ‘‘The history of our own lan- 
guage,’’ ‘‘On the character of English officers,’’ and ‘‘Of the pride and 
luxury of the middling class of people.’’ In no case were the arguments for their 
admission to the canon conclusive, and most recent students of Goldsmith have, 
I believe, felt increasing doubt of their authenticity. Seitz has now crystal- 
lized this doubt in a carefully studied paper in which, after effectively dis- 
crediting every bit of evidence, internal or external, that has been advanced in 
support of the attributions, he reduces Goldsmith’s connection with the Literary 
magazine to that of a mere reader who, having come upon a set of its numbers 
in November, 1759, used it occasionally between that date and 1763 as a source 
of material in the Bee, the Lady’s magazine, the Public ledger, the Political 
view of the result of the present war with America, and the History of Eng- 
land in a series of letters. The results which he reaches are thus largely nega- 
tive, but he makes, incidentally, a number of new points of a more positive 
sort. Among these are the inclusion of John Campbell’s Present state of 
Europe among the sources of Goldsmith’s Political view (pp. 412, 415), the 
indication of several hitherto unnoted borrowings in the Citizen of the world 
and elsewhere from Johnson’s articles in the Literary magazine for 1756 (pp. 
414-15), and the discovery that the essay in the Bee entitled ‘‘Custom and 
laws compared’’ was a slightly expanded version of a paper with the same 
title printed in the July, 1758, number of the Literary magazine, where it is 
ascribed to ‘‘a great Writer of our own nation now alive’’ (pp. 422-23). Al- 
together an able and important article. 

Pp. 418-20: a further indication that Goldsmith did not write the central 
portion of ‘‘An account of the Augustan Age of England’’ (Bee, No. VIII) 
is perhaps to be seen in the contradiction between the judgment of Tillotson 
expressed here (see Works, ed. Gibbs, II, 447) and that set forth in the essay 
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‘Of eloquence’’ (Bee, No. VII; Works, II, 427). It is to be noted also that 
the two papers which immediately preceded this essay in the Bee were bor- 
rowed from books by other writers—one from the Abbé Le Blanc’s Letters 
on the English and French nations, the other from Thomas Gordon’s Humour- 
ist—P. 430, n. 6: I fail to see how Goldsmith’s allusion to ‘‘my Chinese 
Philosopher’’ in his letter of August 14, 1758, can be supposed to indicate that 
he ‘‘was probably already planning the Chinese Letters... .’’ Cf. PQ, VIII, 
192-93. 


Seitz, R. W. ‘‘Goldsmith’s Lives of the Fathers.’””’ MP, XXVI 


(1929), 295-305. 


Identifies the Lives of the Fathers for which Goldsmith acknowledged the 
receipt of ten guineas from Newbery in October, 1763. 


Smith, Hamilton Jewett. ‘‘Goldsmithiana.’’ University of Cali- 

fornia chronicle, XX XI (1929), 429-36. 
A review of recent scholarship. 

Smith, Hamilton Jewett. ‘‘Mr. Tattler of Pekin, China: a venture 
in journalism.’’ Essays in criticism by members of the Depart- 
ment of English, University of California (Berkeley, Cal.: 
University of California Press, 1929), pp. 155-75. 

An essay on the Citizen of the world. 


Thomas Gray 


An Elegy written in a country churchyard. By Thomas Gray. The 
text of the first quarto with the variants of the MSS and of the 
early editions (1751-71). A bibliographical and historical in- 
troduction and appendices... . by Francis Griffin Stokes. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1929. Pp. 98. 

Rev. by A. W. P[ollard] in Library, 4th series, X (1929), 112-13; by John 


Wilks in MLR, XXIV (1929), 478-80; in N g Q, CLVI (1929), 308; in TLS, 
Apr. 25, 1929, p. 342. 


Fothergill, Roy. ‘‘ An early influence on the poetry of Gray.’’ RLC, 


IX (1929), 565-73. 


Notes Gray’s admiration for the poetry of Jean-Baptiste Gresset and at- 
tempts to show that ‘‘Gresset deserves more attention than he has usually re- 
ceived, in a consideration of the influences contributing to the exquisite poetry 
of Gray.’’ The claim seems to me exaggerated. 


Fukuhara, Rintaro. ‘‘Mason’s edition of Gray.’’ TLS, Oct. 17, 


1929, p. 822. ie 
Comment by R. Martin, ibid., Oct. 31, 1929, p. 874. 


Toynbee, Paget. ‘‘ Missing letters of Gray.’’ TLS, Feb. 7, 1929, 
p. 98. 


Toynbee, Paget. ‘‘Some Gray queries.’’ TLS, Oct. 3, 1929, p. 766. 
a by Edward Bensly, ibid., Oct. 10, 1929, p. 794 (cf. also Oct. 17, p. 


Whibley, Leonard. ‘‘Thomas Gray at Eton.’’ Blackwood’s maga- 
zine, CCXXV (1929), 611-23. 
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James Harrington 
Liljegren, S. B. ‘‘Harrington and Leibnitz.’’ Studies in English 
philology, a miscellany in honor of Frederick Klaeber (Minne- 


apolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1929), pp. 414-26. 
Throws light incidentally on the relations between Leibnitz and Toland. 


James Harris 


Funke, Otto. Studien zur Geschichte der Sprachphilosophie. Bern: 


Francke, 1928. Pp. 140. 

Rev. by A. Koszul in Les langues modernes, XX VII (1929), 215-17; by H. J. 
Pos in English studies, XI (1929), 224-25. 

Contains a study of Harris’ Hermes (1751). 


Thomas Hobbes 


Baratier, P. ‘‘Quelques aspects de la fonction judiciaire d’aprés 
Hobbes.’’ RAA, VI (1929), 406-11. 
Brandt, Frithiof. Thomas Hobbes’ mechanical conception of na- 
ture. Copenhagen: Levin & Munksgaard, 1928. Pp. 399. 
Rev. by Emile Bréhier in Revue philosophique, LIV (1929), 439-41. 
Thomas, J. A. ‘‘Some contemporary critics of Thomas Hobbes.’’ 


Economica, June, 1929, pp. 185-91. 


Deals with criticisms of Hobbes’ political doctrines by Clarendon, Lucy, Law- 
son, Eachard, Tenison, Filmer, Whitehall, and Rosse. 


John Home 


MaeMillan, Dougald. ‘‘The first editions of Home’s Douglas.’’ SP, 
XXVI (1929), 401-09. 


David Hume 

Mertz, Rudolf. ‘‘Les amitiés francaises de Hume et le mouvement 
des idées.’’ RLC, 1X (1929), 644-713. 

Miller, Hugh. ‘‘The naturalism of Hume.’’ Philosophical review, 
XXXVIII (1929), 469-82. 

Toynbee, Paget. ‘‘Mme du Deffand and Hume.’’ MLR, XXIV 


(1929), 447-51. 
A number of unpublished letters to Hume. 


Samuel Johnson 


Johnson, Boswell and Mrs. Piozzi: a suppressed passage restored. 
Oxford: Oxford University Press; London: H. Milford, 1929. 

Pp. [12]. 
Contains a collotype facsimile and a transcript of Johnson’s letter to Mrs. 


Thrale of June 19, 1775, showing a passage in praise of Boswell’s journal in 
the Highlands suppressed by Mrs. Piozzi when she sent the letter to the press, 
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and now restored. The circumstances are set forth in a prefatory note by R. 
W. Chapman. Cf. TLS, Jan. 24, 1929, p. 62. 


The R. B. Adam library relating to Dr. Samuel Johnson and his era. 


London: Oxford University Press, 1929. 3 vols. 


Rev. by G. M. T[roxell] in SRL, Mar. 8, 1930, p. 812. 

It will never again be possible to build up such a collection as this by the 
methods employed by the two Adams. The books could for the most part be 
duplicated in more than one library in America, though there are two or three 
of which no copies are known outside of public libraries, but until the Adam 
Collection is dispersed (which God forbid) no one can accumulate a body of 
Johnsonian MSS in any way comparable to Mr. Adam’s. These MSS have 
been, in the truest sense of the word, ‘‘collected’’; they were not purchased in 
a lot at the sale of some former library, but were patiently and skilfully as- 
sembled from innumerable sources. The first volume of the new catalogue lists 
(with complete transcripts of the texts) over 225 autograph letters of Johnson 
to 54 correspondents; 50 letters of Boswell, 20 letters of Burke, 6 of Reynolds, 
and 16 of Garrick. Besides letters, the collection also contains other autograph 
MSS of the highest importance, including some which may have served as 
printer’s copy. The second volume is a catalogue of the books, and the third 
lists the miscellaneous autograph letters, of which there are a great many more 
than one would expect to find in a collection which is content to call itself 
Johnsonian. The elder Adam formed the gigantic project of extra-illustrating 
a set of Hill’s Boswell with at least one autograph letter of every person men- 
tioned in the Index. How well he succeeded is shown by the fact that there are 
fifty different names under the letter ‘‘A’’ alone, including (to chose some 
whose connection with Johnson is remote) John Adams, Ariosto, Roger Ascham, 
and Jane Austen. I doubt whether anywhere else in the world there exists so 
full a body of materials for identifying an unknown or suspected handwriting. 
If one of our learned societies could arrange with Mr. Adam to issue a volume 
of facsimiles of only eighteenth-century hands it would thereby provide us 
with a reference book of the greatest utility. 

Mr. Adam’s former catalogue was printed in an edition of only 50 copies, of 
which none were for sale, though with his usual generosity he presented copies 
to many of the more important libraries. Scholars should be very grateful that 
he has allowed the Oxford University Press to publish for sale a small edition 
of his new and greatly enlarged catalogue. It will be found indispensable to 
all institutions conducting research in the eighteenth century. The facsimiles 
which are lavishly strewn through all three volumes would alone furnish 
materials to keep a small seminary class in work for a year.—F. A. POTTLE. 


Brett, Oliver. ‘‘A note on Dr. Johnson’s first editions.’’ Life and 
letters, III (1929), 366-68. 


C[hapman], R. W. ‘‘Bennet’s Ascham.’’ RES, V (1929), 69-70. 


Bibliographical details concerning an edition of Ascham’s English works for 
which Johnson wrote not only a life of Ascham but also many of the notes. 


Chapman, R. W. ‘‘Dr. Johnson, Dr. Bridges and the B. B. C.’’ 
TLS, Aug. 15, 1929, p. 637. 

Chapman, R. W. ‘‘Johnson and poetry.’’ SRL, Aug. 17, 1929, 
pp. 49-51. 

Powell, L. F. ‘‘Dr. Johnson and Dr. James.’’ TLS, Jan. 3, 1929, 
p. 12. 

Reade, Aleyn Lyell. ‘‘Dr. Johnson’s Lichfield origins.’’ TLS, June 
27, 1929, p. 514. 
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Roseoe, E.S. ‘‘Letters of Dr. Johnson to Sir Robert Chambers. ”’ 
Cornhill magazine, October, 1929, pp. 407-21. 

Salpeter, Harry. Dr. Johnson and Mr. Boswell. New York: Cow- 
ard-McCann, 1929. 

Smith, David Nichol, R. W. Chapman, and L. F. Powell. Johnson 
& Boswell revised by themselves and others. Oxford: Claren. 


don Press, 1928. Pp. 66. 
Rev. by A. W. P[ollard] in Library, 4th series, X (1929), 111-12; in N ¢ Q, 
CLVI (1929), 179-80; in TLS, Jan. 24, 1929, p. 65. 
Three admirable essays on Johnson’s revision of his own works, Boswell’s 
‘“revises’’ for the Life of Johnson, and the forthcoming new edition of Hill’s 
Boswell. 


Smith, David Nichol. Samuel Johnson’s ‘‘Irene.’’ Oxford: Clar 
endon Press, 1929. Pp. 23. (Reprinted in part from Essays 


and studies by members of the English Association, Vol. XIV.) 

A clear and convenient presentation of all the known facts about Johnson’s 
tragedy. 

Whibley, Leonard. ‘‘Dr. Johnson and the universities.’’ Black- 

wood’s magazine, CCX XVI (1929), 369-83. 


Nathaniel Lee 


Fletcher, Harris. ‘‘Nathaniel Lee and Milton.’’ MIN, XLIV 
(1929), 173-75. 

Ghosh, J. C. ‘‘Prologue and epilogue to Lee’s Constantine the 
Great.’’ TLS, Mar. 14, 1929, p. 207. 

Kies, Paul P. ‘‘Lessing and Lee.’? JEGP, XXVIII (1929), 402- 
09. 

Andrew Marvell 
Legouis, Pierre. André Marvell, poéte, puritain, patriote, 1621- 


1678. Paris: Henri Didier, 1928. Cf. PQ, VIII, 195-96. 


Rev. by B. Fehr in Beiblatt, XL (1929), 133-38; by René Galland in RELV, 
XLVI (1929), 258-62; by Mario Praz in English studies, XI (1929), 33-40. 


Roger Boyle, Earl of Orrery 


Clark, William S. ‘‘Notes on two Orrery manuscripts.’’ MLN, 
XLIV (1929), 1-6. 


Samuel Pepys 


Tanner, J. R. ‘‘Samuel Pepys and the Trinity House.’’ EHR, 
XLIV (1929), 573-87. 


Thomas Percy 
Thomas, P. G. ‘‘Bishop Perey and the Scottish ballads.’’ TLS, 
July 4, 1929, p. 538. 
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Comment by Marjorie Williams and C. A. Stonehill, ibid., July 11, 1929, p. 
558; by P. G. Thomas, ibid., July 25, p. 592. 


John Philips 


The Poems of John Philips. Edited by M. G. Lloyd Thomas. Ox- 


ford: Blackwell, 1927. Cf. PQ, VII, 182. 
Rev. by L. I. Bredvold in MLN, XLIV (1929), 66-67; by V. de Sola Pinto 
in RES, V (1929), 360-62. 


Alexander Pope 


The Dunciad variorum with the prolegomena of Scriblerus. By 
Alexander Pope. Reproduced in facsimile from the first issue 
of the original edition of 1729. With an introductory essay by 
Robert Kilburn Root, Princeton: Princeton University Press, 


1929. Pp. 42-+-124. 

This photographic facsimile of the first edition of the Dunciad variorum 
makes available to modern students for the first time an accurate text of this 
important form of Pope’s poem. 

Root’s introductory essay is written in an easy and polished manner. While 
he has contributed nothing new to the history of the poem, he has admirably 
condensed into forty-two pages most of the significant facts concerning its com. 
position, publication, and reception that have so far been established. The 
specific details are too often incorrect. Root writes, for instance, that in April 
of 1729 ‘‘ Any one who made inquiry at Stationers’ Hall would have learned 
that technically the publishers were three powerful noblemen. . . .’’ (p. 2); as 
a matter of fact, the lords’ ownership of the copyright was not recorded until 
November 21 of that year. On p. 3 we are told that ‘‘Pope’s name does not 
appear upon the title page, nor is his authorship declared quite explicitly any- 
where in the volume’’; but on p. 7 of the ‘‘ Letter to the publisher’’ appears 
the statement that Pope ‘‘has laugh’d and written the Dunciad.’’ After ac- 
cepting Griffith’s argument that the duodecimo (No. 198) is the princeps (p. 
9), Root gives the reading of the first line ‘‘ BOOK and the man. .. .,’’ of the 
octavo (No. 199) to support his statement that ‘‘The Dunciad of 1728 was de- 
liberately intended to be an ‘imperfect’ copy’’ (p. 12). There are numerous 
other errors, such as the obviously incorrect grouping of the various issues of 
the 1728 Dunciad into ‘‘ four editions’’ (p. 11); but these errors, while disap- 
pointing to the Pope specialist, are not of sufficient importance to detract ser- 
iously from the value of the volume—a volume which is obviously prepared in 
order to make the Dunciad variorum in its earlier form available to the stu- 
dent. Root can almost lay claim to being the first editor of the Dunciad free 
from the intense prejudice against Pope which has for so long characterized 
the attitude of scholars. He justifies Pope’s judgment against the ‘‘dunces’’ 
(pp. 13-18); he presents clearly the attitude of Pope and his friends towards 
the Bentley-Theobald type of scholarship (pp. 24-31) ; and his critical discussion 
of the poem (pp. 31-36), while brief, is free from bias——W. K. CHANDLER. 


Selections from Alexander Pope. Edited with an introduction by 
George Sherburn. New York: Thomas Nelson and Sons, 


[1929]. Pp. xli+467. 


Seldom has a book of this sort been done with more sympathy, skill in pre- 
sentation, or genuine scholarship. Modestly masquerading as a text-book for 
college students, it puts at our disposal more fresh ideas concerning Pope and 
his work—the fruit of long research and meditation—than have appeared in 
print for many years. The introduction of thirty-five pages, in which Sherburn 
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reviews Pope’s life and defines with great sensitiveness the distinguishing quali- 
ties of his poetry, is undoubtedly one of the best essays yet written on its sub- 
ject. High praise must likewise be given to the notes on the separate poems 
which are grouped at the end of the volume: models of condensation, they not 
only bring together conveniently whatever the student needs to know of the 
genesis of the various pieces and their dominant intentions but on many 
points offer corrections of traditional errors or suggestive new hypotheses. The 
reader will note particularly the heretical view which Sherburn expresses on the 
old problem of Bolingbroke’s part in the composition of the Essay on man (pp. 
406-09). I do not think he settles the question, but his points cannot be neg- 
lected when the next editor of the Essay comes to study the matter in detail. 


Hughes, Helen Sard. ‘‘More Popeana: items from an unpublished 
correspondence.’’ PMLA, XLIV (1929), 1090-98. 


Warren, Austin. Alexander Pope as critic and humanist. Prince- 


ton: Princeton University Press, 1929. Pp. viii+-289. 


Of the eight chapters which make up this book, four (I, III, IV, and V) are 
devoted to an analysis of Pope’s chief critical productions—the Essay on crit- 
icism, the commentary on Homer, the edition of Shakespeare, and the Dunciad; 
one (II) to a summary of his theory of poetry; and three (VI, VII, VIII) to 
a survey of his reading in classical, continental, and English writers. 

The freshest part of the work is undoubtedly the last. Warren would prob- 
ably be the first to admit that his study of Pope’s culture is incomplete on 
many points. He has himself shown the possibilities of further research in an 
interesting note, just published, on Pope’s copy of Ben Jonson (MLN, XLV 
[1930], 86-88) ; and other omissions, whether of writers or of references, will 
certainly be noted by readers familiar with Pope and with the scholarship con- 
cerning him. Thus a glance at Spence’s Anecdotes yields several names miss- 
ing from his list; for example, Balzac (ed. Singer, p. 176), Hutcheson (pp. 
177-78), Saint-Evremond (pp. 178-79), Lillo (p. 215). (See also a review by 
George Sherburn to appear shortly in MP.) But the value of these chapters 
even as they stand is considerable: for the first time the chief materials for an 
appraisal of Pope’s varied reading are brought together in one place and inter- 
preted, on the whole, in a clear and discriminating way. Of special interest is 
the revelation of the important place occupied in Pope’s culture by the great 
writers of pre-Augustan England. The point is perhaps not quite so new as 
Warren thinks, but it has never been illustrated by such an impressive assem- 
blage of details, some of which at least—notably the praise of Spenser quoted 
from the Observations on the Iliad (p. 231)—will be unfamiliar to many stu- 
dents. 

It is Warren’s misfortune that the topics treated in his other chapters have 
been more often worked over by editors and critics of Pope. To say anything 
really new about the sources of the Essay on criticism, the methods of the edi- 
tion of Shakespeare, or the literary satire of the Dunciad is now, after the 
labors of Elwin and Courthope, Lounsbury, and others, no easy task. And 
Warren, for the most part, has been content to build his study of these ques- 
tions out of generally familiar materials. A less hackneyed subject is the 
criticism of Homer, and on this he makes a number of suggestive remarks, 
especially as to Pope’s relation to the contemporary Homeric controversy in 
France (pp. 83-95). He deserves credit, too, for being one of the first to 
emphasize in print the interest of the critical dicta scattered through the Ob- 
servations on the Iliad. But in general it cannot be said that this part of the 
book adds greatly to the knowledge or understanding of Pope’s critical doctrine 
and practice already possessed by specialists in the subject. 

The result might have been different had Warren allowed his study to mature 
longer before publishing it or had he confined himself to one or another of its 
special aspects—for instance, Pope’s reading, or his réle as a critic of Homer. 
For the faults of his work are due to no inability to think clearly or to ap- 
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preciate the significance of facts; they are in the main the faults inevitable in 
any book that attempts to treat so large a subject in the time usually given to 
dissertations for the American Ph.D. To deal freshly or even adequately with 
Pope’s literary theories, for example, demands an extensive first-hand acquaint- 
ance with Renaissance and seventeenth-century criticism and philosophy which 
no one could be expected to acquire in the few years of graduate study. War- 
ren has done what most persons would do under the circumstances: he has 
fallen back on the obvious secondary guides—Spingarn, Durham, Brunetiére, 
Nisard, and the like, for the background of the Essay on criticism; Vial and 
Denise (chiefly) for the background of the remarks on Homer. Even among 
works of this type his reading has not been particularly thorough. Had he 
known the important article of W. L. Bullock in MP, XXV (1928), 293-312, he 
might have modified at least slightly his rather sweeping generalizations con- 
cerning the status of ‘‘imitation’’ in the Renaissance (p. 47). Had he con- 
sulted Gillot’s La querelle des anciens et des modernes en France (1914) he 
would have been able to write somewhat more precisely than he does (pp. 83- 
84) about the issues of that not always clearly understood controversy. And he 
would certainly have found in René Bray’s La formation de la doctrine clas- 
sique (1927) an abundance of ideas and texts which he could have used with 
advantage in his discussion of Pope’s relations to neo-classical theory. So 
likewise with the portions of the book that concern Pope’s own writings: in 
attempting to cover so much ground he has frequently neglected to push his 
researches as far as the available means would permit. His account of the 
publication of the Iliad (p. 77) would have been somewhat different had he 
looked at what Griffith has to say on the subject in his Alerander Pope: a 
bibliography (Vol. I, Part I, pp. 41-42). A glance at the Dictionary of na- 
tional biography would have saved him from writing (p. 166, n. 27): ‘‘I am 
unable to identify General Codrington.’’ His paragraph on p. 171 about at- 
tacks on Pope immediately preceding the Dunciad would have been modified 
had he relied for his information on Griffith (MP, XIII [1915], 3-6) rather 
than on Lounsbury. He would have felt obliged to give some specific evidence 
for his ascription of the Virgilius restauratus to Pope (p. 181) had he con- 
= Aitken’s remarks in his Life and works of John Arbuthnot (p. 121). 
And so on. 

All this is regrettable, for in one respect at least Warren is admirably 
equipped to give us a valuable book on Pope as a critic. He has, what so many 
previous students have lacked, sympathy with his subject. ‘‘This book,’’ he 
remarks in his Preface, ‘‘attempts to take the eighteenth century somewhat 
more at its own valuation, to apprehend more sympathetically its aims and 
standards.’’ It is in this spirit that he has analyzed Pope’s tastes and critical 
utterances, and the portrait, which rightly stresses ‘‘a certain largeness of at- 
titude, a certain catholicity .... to which adequate justice has never been 
done,’’ is on the whole, and in spite of weaknesses of detail, perhaps the most 
convincing that has yet been drawn. 


Matthew Prior 
‘‘Letters of Matthew Prior.’’ TLS, Apr. 25, 1929, p. 344. 


Ann Radcliffe 


Tompkins, J. M.S. ‘‘Ramond de Carbonniéres, Grosley and Mrs. 
Radcliffe.’’ RES, V (1929), 294-301. 


Isaac Reed 
Powell, L. F. ‘‘George Steevens and Isaac Reed’s Biographia 
dramatica.’’ RES, V (1929), 288-93. 
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Sir Joshua Reynolds 


Letters of Sir Joshua Reynolds. Collected and edited by Frederick 
Whiley Hilles. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 


1929. Pp. xxii+-274. 
Rev. in TLS, Dec. 5, 1929, p. 1023. 


Samuel Richardson 


Dottin, Paul. ‘‘Du nouveau sur Richardson (documents inédits).’’ 
RAA, VI (1929), 258-61; VII (1929), 55-59. 

Dottin, Paul. [Review of B. W. Downs, Richardson, London, 1928. ]} 
RELV, XLVI (1929), 164-67. 


William Richardson 


Babeock, R. W. ‘‘ William Richardson’s criticism of Shakespeare.’’ 
JEGP, XXVIII (1929), 117-36. 


Nicholas Rowe 


Three plays by Nicholas Rowe. Edited by J. R. Sutherland. Lon- 


don: Scholartis Press, 1929. Pp. 353. 


Rey. by Alfred Jackson in MLR, XXIV (1929), 475-76; in TLS, Oct. 10, 
1929, pp. 773-74. 


Thomas Shadwell 


Borgman, Albert S. Thomas Shadwell: his life and comedies. 
New York: New York University Press, 1928. Cf. PQ, VIII, 


200. 


Rev. in N §& Q, CLVII (1929), 161; in TLS, May 2, 1929, pp. 345-46. 
An excellent monograph. 


Lloyd, Claude. ‘‘Shadwell and the virtuosi.”” PMLA, XLIV 
(1929), 472-94. 


Richard Brinsley Sheridan 


The Plays and poems of Richard Brinsley Sheridan. Edited, with 
introduction, appendices and bibliographies, by R. Crompton 
Rhodes. Oxford: Blackwell, 1928. 3 vols. Cf. PQ, VIII, 
200. 


Rev. by F. W. Bateson in RES, V (1929), 482-84; by G. H. Nettleton in 
SRL, June 8, 1929, p. 1090. 


Bateson, F. W. ‘‘The text of Sheridan’’ [The rivals and The school 


for scandal]. TLS, Nov. 28, Dee. 5, 1929, pp. 998, 1029. 


For the discussion provoked by these articles see the issues of TLS for Dec. 
5, p. 1032, Dec. 19, pp. 1081-82, Dec. 26, 1929, p. 1097, Jan. 2, 1930, p. 12, Jan. 
16, p. 44, and Jan. 23, p. 60. 
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Christopher Smart 

Abbott, Charles Davis. ‘‘The date of Christopher Smart’s confine- 
ment.’’ TLS, Jan. 24, 1929, p. 62. 

Piggott, Stuart. ‘‘New light on Christopher Smart.’’ TLS, June 
13, 1929, p. 474. 


Tobias Smollett 
Ellison, Lee Monroe. ‘‘Elizabethan drama and the works of Smol- 
PMLA, XLIV (1929), 842-62. 


Sir Richard Steele 


Blanchard, Rae. ‘‘ ‘The Christian hero,’ by Richard Steele: a 
bibliography.’’ Library, 4th series, X (1929), 61-72. 

Blanchard, Rae. ‘‘Richard Steele and the status of women.’’ SP, 

XXVI (1929), 325-55. 


Laurence Sterne 


Second journal to Eliza. By Laurence Sterne. Hitherto known 
as Letters supposed to have been written by Yorick and Eliza, 
but now shown to be a later version of the Journal to Eliza. 
Transcribed from the copy in the British Museum and pre- 
sented with an introduction by Margaret R. B. Shaw, together 
with a foreword by Charles Whibley. London: Bell, 1929. 
Pp. xxxix+165. 


Rev. by E. E. K. in New statesman, Nov. 9, 1929, p. viii; by Wilbur Cross in 
SRL, Dec. 21, 1929, p. 587 (rejects the ascription) ; in TLS, Oct. 31, 1929, p. 


867. 

Curtis, Lewis Perry. The politicks of Laurence Sterne. Oxford: 
Oxford University Press; London: H. Milford, 1929. Pp. 
xiii+139. 

Rev. by Wilbur Cross in Yale review, XIX (1929), 181-82; in TLS, Mar. 28, 

1929, p. 253. 

Eddy, William A. ‘‘Tom Brown and Tristram Shandy.’’ MLN, 


XLIV (1929), 379-81. 
Tompkins, J. M. S. ‘‘Triglyph and Tristram.’’ TLS, July 11, 


1929, p. 558. 
Allusions to Sterne by Richard Griffith. 


Jonathan Swift 
Ball, F. Elrington. Swift’s verse, an essay. London: John Mur- 


ray, 1929. Pp. xv-+402. 
At the death of the author in January, 1928, this book was complete except 


for the index; it has been seen through the press by E. M. Walker with the ex- 
pert assistance of D. Nichol Smith and Harold Williams. Its eleven chapters 
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attempt to place Swift’s poems in their biographical setting and to exhibit the 
development of his characteristic style. In the notes are gathered many useful 
facts concerning the bibliography of the various pieces, and the appendices 
contain the texts of upwards of twenty poems which are here added to the 
canon. It is clear that much more work will need to be done before we can 
have a satisfactory critical edition of Swift’s verse; but the task of the editor 
has been materially lightened by the publication of this volume. 


Eddy, William A. ‘‘Gulliver’s travels and Le théatre ttalien.’’ 
MLN, XLIV (1929), 356-61. 

Rovillain, Eugéne E. ‘‘Jonathan Swift’s A voyage to Lilliput and 
The thousand and one quarters of an hour, Tartarian tales of 
Thomas Simon Gueulette.’’ MLN, XLIV (1929), 362-64. 

‘‘The Poems of Swift.’’ TLS, July 4, 1929, pp. 521-22. 

Williams, Harold. ‘‘A sentence of ‘Gulliver’s travels’ in Swift’s 
hand.’’ TLS, Jan. 10, 1929, p. 28. 


Thomas Taylor 


Johnson, Franklin P. ‘‘Neo-Platonie hymns by Thomas Taylor.’’ 
PQ, VIII (1929), 145-56. 


William Johnston Temple 


Diaries of William Johnston Temple, 1780-1796. Edited with a 
memoir by Lewis Bettany. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1929. 


Pp. lxxvi+197. 
Rev. by F. A. Pottle in SRL, Jan. 18, 1930, p. 657; in TLS, Oct. 3, 1929, 


p. 763. 
James Thomson 
Das, P. K. ‘‘James Thomson’s appreciation of mountain scenery.”’ 
ES, UXIV (1929), 65-70. 
Williams, George G. ‘‘Who was ‘Cenus’ in the poem To the mem- 
ory of Mr. Congreve.’’ PMLA, XLIV (1929), 495-500. 


Thomas Traherne 


Thompson, Elbert N. S. ‘‘The philosophy of Thomas Traherne.”’ 
PQ, VIII (1929), 97-112. 


Horace Walpole 


The Castle of Otranto. By Horace Walpole. Edited with an intro- 
ductory essay and notes by Oswald Doughty. London: Schol- 


artis Press, 1929. Pp. lxxx-+-111. 


Rev. by A. Digeon in RAA, VII (1929), 68-69; by Herbert G. Wright in 
MLR, XXIV (1929), 480-81; in TLS, Sept. 12, 1929, p. 699. 


deKoven, Anna. Horace Walpole and Madame du Deffand: an 
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eighteenth century friendship. New York: Appleton, 1929. 
Pp. xii+199. 
Rev. in TLS, Dec. 12, 1929, p. 1062. 
Holzknecht, K. L. ‘‘Horace Walpole as dramatist.’’ South At- 
lantic quarterly, XXVIII (1929), 174-89. 


Thomas Warton 


Woodhouse, A. S. P. ‘‘Thomas Warton and the ‘Ode to horror.’ ”’ 


TLS, Jan. 24, 1929, p. 62. 
Comment by P. Parker, ibid., Mar. 7, 1929, p. 186; by A. 8. P. Woodhouse, 
ibid., May 23, p. 420. 


Anne Finch, Countess of Winchilsea 


Hughes, Helen Sard. ‘‘Lady Winchilsea and her friends.’’ LM, 


XIX (1929), 624-35. 


Based on a MS volume of her poems in the library of Wellesley College and 
on gleanings from the papers of the Countess of Hertford at Alnwick Castle. 


William Wycherley 
Hargest, W. G. ‘‘Wycheriey and the Countess of Drogheda.’’ TLS, 


Nov. 21, 1929, p. 960. 
Comment by Eleanore Boswell, ibid., Nov. 28, 1929, pp. 1001-02. 


Arthur Young 


Travels in France during the years 1787, 1788, and 1789. By Ar- 
thur Young. Edited by Constantia Maxwell. Cambridge: 


Cambridge University Press, 1929. Pp. lvi+-428. 


Rev. by A. J. Grant in History, XIV (1929), 270-71; by Henri Sée in Revue 
d’histoire moderne, March-April, 1929, pp. 138-39; in New statesman, May 4, 


357. 
Edward Young 


Clark, Harry Hayden. The romanticism of Edward Young. Re- 
printed from the Transactions of the Wisconsin Academy of 
sciences, arts and letters, Vol. XXIV (1929). Pp. 45. 


‘*In order to ascertain in what ways Young is romantic,’’ says the author, 
‘*T propose simply to discover which of his doctrines he held in common with 
those later nineteenth century writers generally referred to as romanticists’’ 
(p. 1). The result of the study is a list of twelve ‘‘major traits’’ which 
Clark thinks are to be found both in Young and in the typical spokesmen of the 
romantic movement: ‘‘(1) scorn for the commonplace and the actual world; 
(2) praise of a solitude unique and distinctive; (3) apotheosis of the lawless, 
creative, idyllic imagination; (4) indeterminate expansiveneses in the guise of 
religious aspiration; (5) praise of art as a means of play and escape; (6) 
contempt for rules and restrictions; (7) preference for native genius rather 
than culture and the classics; (8) recognition of nature as ‘the felt presence of 
the deity’; (9) hostility to imitation and praise of militant individualism; 
(10) glorification of the master-passion and the hope of progress; (11) praise 
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of a unique and idiosyncratic subjectivity; (12) the parading of a personal 
and singular melancholy.’’ 

The article shows a wide range of reading and makes some points with which 
all students of Young will agree, but like most writings on the eighteenth cen- 
tury inspired by the teaching of Irving Babbitt it is based on a thoroughly 
unsound conception of scholarly method. I do not refer to the constant in- 
trusion of moral preoccupations in phrases like ‘‘ True Christian aspiration’’ (p. 
12), ‘‘that poisonous heresy ‘art for art’s sake’ ’’ (p. 16), ‘‘the fatal weak- 
ness of the romanticists, the inability to mediate between extremes’’ (p. 30), or 
to the naive philosophy of history which inspires the pronouncement that ‘‘It 
is scarcely necessary to remark that here we stand at the headwaters of a cur- 
rent which was to sweep with devastating violence over the war-torn fields of 
France in 1917’’ (p. 32). All this is annoying enough to one who wishes to 
get on with the matter in hand, but it is no more objectionable in itself than 
any of the other forms of rhetorical embroidery in which critics indulge. A 
more fundamental weakness results from Clark’s unhistorical approach to his 
central theme. Two things are obviously necessary before it is possible to de- 
fine intelligently Young’s place in the history of ideas: a careful analysis of 
the various strains of thought and sentiment that are combined in his work, 
and an interpretation of these by reference to the ruling presuppositions, points 
of view, and standards of value of the period in which his ideas were formed. 
This would seem to be self-evident; but it has never been done in any thor- 
oughgoing way, and Clark does not do it. Instead he takes as his term of com- 
parison a set of general formulae (see the first paragraph above) devised 
originally to describe—and to condemn—what seemed to Babbitt, their in- 
ventor, tendencies characteristics of the extremer forms of nineteenth-century 
‘*romanticism.’’ It would be easy to show that some of them (for example, 
Nos. 4, 5, 8, 10) are so vaguely expressed that they could be made to cover a 
number of essentially distinct and even opposing ideas. It is obvious, too, that 
the list as a whole lumps together without discrimination ideas which were 
really new and revolutionary in the eighteenth century (e.g., Nos. 9, 11) and 
conceptions which in one form or another had been current among ‘‘un- 
romantic’’ thinkers since at least the Renaissance (e.g., No. 7). But the 
point I wish to make here is that the particular connotations which all of these 
formulae have in Clark’s mind are derived from their association, in Babbitt 
and elsewhere, with phenomena observed in a period much later than that of 
Young. To use them, therefore, for the interpretation of the Night thoughts 
or the Conjectures on original composition is inevitably to distort history. It 
is to impose on those ideas of Young to which they seem to apply a coloring 
not warranted by the context—to read into them a meaning subtly different 
from that which they have when one studies them in the light both of Young’s 
total thought and of the peculiar climate of opinion in which they took form. 

Two illustrations will have to suffice. On p. 3, after quoting a passage from 
the discussion of immortality in Night VI, Clark says: ‘‘His [Young’s] at- 
titude toward the here and now is clear; he calls it this ‘miry vale’; ‘this nest 
of pains’; ‘this dark, incarcerating colony’; ‘this night of frailty, change, and 
death’; ‘this dismal scene’; ‘this vapour’; this ‘prison’; this ‘pestilential 
earth.’ No wonder he longed to escape to ‘that vast Unseen!’’’ As a de- 
scription of Young’s characteristic ‘‘otherworldliness’’ this will pass muster, 
but the interpretation which Clark places on the expressions quoted will surprise 
any one who has been accustomed to seeing in them merely the clichés of 
traditional ascetic Christianity. Without pausing to consider, for example, what 
such a phrase as ‘‘The vast Unseen’’ must have meant to Young and his con- 
temporary public, he immediately proceeds to read into it implications of a 
highly romantic sort. ‘‘This attitude toward the actual world was the ground- 
work of much of the later romantic idealism. It is interesting to find it pre- 
dominating in Germany,—where Young’s influence was strongest—as illustrated 
in the phantasies of Tieck and Novalis.’’ We may see it also, he tells us, in 
the contrast which Shelley draws between the ‘‘sad reality’’ of The Cenci and 
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his earlier dreams of what ought to be, or what may be’’; in the Poictesme of 
the ‘‘arch-romantic American’’ James Branch Cabell; and in the ‘‘Charmed 
magic casements’’ of Keats. Another instance of the subtle distortion of 
Young’s literal meaning to which Clark’s method inevitably leads him appears 
in his treatment of the familiar passage in the Conjectures beginning ‘‘In the 
fairy-land of fancy genius may wander wild... .’’ This passage, it is now 
known (see McKillop in MP, XXII, 393-94), was supplied to Young by Rich- 
ardson; and as can easily be seen if it is read in its immediate context, it 
is introduced by way of concession in a paragraph intended to qualify in the 
interest of religion the preceding exaltation of ‘‘genius’’ over ‘‘learning.’’ 
Clark, therefore, seems to me to be exaggerating its importance as a reflection 
of Young’s basic thought when he uses it to support the generalization that 
Young’s ‘‘yearning for novelty, expansion, infinitude finds expression through 
the glorification of an imagination emanicipated from all purpose, restraint, 
and reality’’ (p. 14). Young—and Richardson—would have been horrified at 
this, and they would have been even more disturbed could they have read the 
discussion that follows (pp. 15-16), in which Clark sees in this and another, 
still more harmless, passage of the Conjectures an adumbration of the ‘‘ roman- 
tic’’ conception of art as play. It is not by this method that the history of 
ideas in the eighteenth century is to be written. 


Vv. THE CONTINENTAL BACKGROUND 


NOTE: I list here a few studies which seem to me of particular importance 
for the specialist ‘in English literature and ideas. 


Baldensperger, F. ‘‘ Voltaire anglophile avant son séjour d’Angle- 
terre.’’ RLC, IX (1929), 25-61. 


This article sums up various facts and possibilities affecting Voltaire’s An- 
glomania, in an endeavor to show that certain English penchants were active 


in his mind before 1726. Most of these center round the personality and in- 
fluence of Bolingbroke. Accepting the conclusions of Reynald and Torrey as 
Baldensperger stresses the latter’s réle as host, guide, and friend to the young 
Arouet. Lady Bolingbroke also kindly forwarded his English interests and 
contacts. In their circle were people as diverse as Lord Peterborough and 
Levesque de Pouilly. These and other visitors may well have set Voltaire on 
the trail of Locke and Newton; his host may have stimulated an interest in 
Deism, though not an acceptance of that creed. The general ‘‘Brittanic’’ 
atmosphere at La Source doubtless disposed a young and mobile mind toward 
a belief in England’s sterling qualities and prepared Voltaire for spon- 
taneously choosing that country as a refuge in exile. Another result of fre- 
quenting the Bolingbroke circle, encouraged also by Voltaire’s incipient friend- 
ship with the merchant Falkener, was perhaps his tendency to associate Eng- 
land’s greatness with her commercial supremacy. Other contacts still, for ex- 
ample with Atterbury and Lord Stair, would add accretions to the Frenchinan’s 
growing Anglomania. And the author of the article uses various outlying cor- 
respondences to show that Voltaire was already flattering the House of Han- 
over and was already known, through La Ligue, to Alexander Pope. 

The value of the article is in massing such facts rather than in its con- 
jectures as to a possible acquaintance with Prior or as to what the young 
Arouet may have learned about England in Holland. But the assembled evi- 
dence proves that Voltaire was strongly drawn to England before he went 
there. One must demur at the further conclusions that he had little to dis- 
cover in the island and that what he did discover was more of a disillusionment 
than a satisfaction. That the general trend was otherwise is borne out both by 
the Lettres philosophiques and by his subsequent writings, including most of 
the Correspondance.—E. P. DARGAN. 
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Bray, René. ‘‘L’esthétique classique.’’ RCC, XXX (1929), 97-111, 
211-26, 363-78, 434-49, 673-84. 


A series of lectures covering some of the same ground as the author’s book, 
La formation de la doctrine classique (1927). 


Brulé, André. La vie aux diz-huitiéme siécle. Tome I: Les gens 


de lettres. Paris: Editions Marcel Seheur, 1929. 
Rey. in TLS, Aug. 8, 1929, p. 618. ‘ 


Clement, N. H. ‘‘Nature and the country in sixteenth and seven- 
teenth century French poetry.’’ PMLA, XLIV (1929), 1005- 
47. 

Croce, Benedetto. Storia della eta barocca in Italia: pensiero— 
poesia e letteratura—vita morale. Bari: Laterza & Figli, 


1929. Pp. x+508. 
Rev. by E. G. Gardner in MLR, XXIV (1929), 494-97. 


Francois, Alexis. Les origines lyriques de la phrase moderne. Etude 
sur la prose cadencée dans la littérature frangaise au diz- 


huitiéme siécle. Paris: Presses universitaires, 1929. Pp. 61. 
Rev. by H. P. Thieme in Books abroad, III (1929), 208. 


Gilson, Etienne. ‘‘Recherches sur la formation du systéme carté- 
sien’’. RHP, III (1929), 113-64. 
Green, F. C. Lighteenth-century France. Six essays. London: 


Dent, 1929. Pp. vii+221. 


Rev. by A. J. Grant in History, XIV (1929), 270; in N & Q, CLVI (1929), 
200; in TLS, June 27, 1929, p. 508. 
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FNASTED IN SIR GAWAIN, 1702 
A kenet kryes berof, be hunt on hym calles; 
His felases fallen hym to, pat fnasted ful pike, 
Runnen forth in a rabel in his ry3t fare, 
And he fyskes hem byfore; pay founden hym sone. 

A study of the etymology of the verb fnasted will show how keen 
a huntsman was the author of Sir Gawain and the Green Knight, 
and how observant an eye he had for all the little signs and man- 
nerisms which hounds display at a ‘check’: signs and mannerisms 
whose correct interpretation is necessary to the success of a good 
‘run.’ 

NED (s.v. fnast, v. obs.). cites fnasted as derived from OE. 
*fnestian, ‘breathe hard, pant.’ This verb it takes to be formed 
on OE. fnest, sbs. ‘breath,’ which, in turn, it takes to be formed 
on ON. fnasa, fndsa, ‘snort, breathe hard.’ Bosworth-Toller 
(Suppl.) glosses fnestian ‘breathe hard, pant,’ and shows that 
it is an actually existent form. Vigfusson, Iceland-Engl. Dict. 
glosses fnasa ‘sneeze, snort.’ Falk & Torp, Norweg.-Danisch. Ety- 
molog. Worterbuch, Heidelberg, 1910, under Dan. fnyse, connect 
ON. fnasa with that word. I quote from their discussion : 

Das wort, gehdrt etymologisch zu nyse: anord. hnjésa, ags. fnéosan 
[‘sneeze’; Engl. neeze] . . . . Die grundbedeutung von fnyse ist also ‘die luft 
durch die nase blasen,’ eine weiterentwicklung von ‘durch reiben knarren.’ 
Die wurzel ist idg. *(s)qnus (siehe knusk), das wieder eine erweiterung 
von *(s)qnu< *(s)gnu in gnu ist. Eine nebenform ist *(s)qnas (siehe fnas) : 
anrod. fnasa und fnésa, ‘schnauben,’ ags. fn@settan [—fné@rettan, ‘snort, 


neigh’; ef. Engl. Stud. xi, 511] ‘schnarchen, schnaufen,’ mhd. phndsen ‘schnau- 
ben.’ 


The word is a rare one, and a brief survey of its meaning in 
OE. and the meaning of its cognate fnasa in ON. will enable us 
to assign it a more precise signification than previous students of 
the poem have hitherto given. NED. first records it in the OE. 
Leechdoms II, 242, line 7: men beép megre . . . fnestiab swipe, 
‘the men are lean and breathe hard.’ Note that neither mouth nor 
nasal breathing is specified. Its next occurrence is in Havelok 548. 
The poet, describing how Havelok was bound by Grim, tells us 
that the latter put into his mouth a ‘keuel of clutes’ so that he 
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‘mouhte speke, ne fnaste.” Quite evidently the reference is here 
to mouth-breathing. The verb is used transitively, as NED notes, 
in Dest. of Troy 168,878, a poem probably composed within a 
Seandinavian area of England, to describe the fire-breathing oxen 
‘ffull flaumond of fyre with fnastyng of logh [= flame].’ In both 
eases the word is certainly to be translated ‘snort.’ Wiclif uses 
the word to refer to the snorting of a horse in his translation of 
Jeremiah viii, 16. Fnasa oceurs in Prymskvipa XIII, 51 where 
Freyja fnasabi, ‘snorted with rage,’ and again in Kormak’s Saga 
(verse 74): ‘fnase hann vesalstr manna.’ 

In OE. the meaning ‘breathe hard, pant’ is found, yet in other 
instances the word preserves the meaning of its parent ON. fnasa. 
In ON. the only instances which Vigfusson gives show that nasal 
action alone is meant. That it is this idea of blowing breath 
through the nostrils that the present passage demands, a quotation 
from a modern authority on hunting will show (Joseph Thomas, 
Hounds and Hunting through the Ages, New York, 1929, p. 238) : 

It seems as if under difficult conditions, or where the line is very faint, 
hounds often have to ‘‘tune’’ their olfactory organs to a certain pitch, so to 
speak, for some minutes before they are satisfied that they are right. This 
‘*tuning to a pitch’’ is apparently brought about by excessive sniffing, which 


possibly excites the nostrils, thus increasing the sense of smell. Under such 
circumstances, this sniffing is most audible in certain hounds. 


Thus the meaning of the word in the present passage, and, in- 
deed, in the entire poem (cf. 1587, ‘So hetterly he fnast,’ said of 
the boar) has not lost the sense it had in ON., and cannot be 
glossed ‘pant,’ as many have rendered (see Tolkien-Gordon, ed. 
of Sir Gawain and the Green Knight, and the translations of Neil- 
son and Webster, E. Kirtlan, and S. O. Andrew [London, 1929]). 
Fnasted ful pike = ‘sniffed frequently, or in quick succession.’ 


HENRY L. SAVAGE 
Princeton University 


A NOTE ON POPE’S PREFACE TO HOMER 


In his Preface to the Jliad, Pope wrote of Homer: 


Lastly, if we consider his Versification, we shall be sensible what a Share 
of Praise is due to his Invention in that also. He was not satisfy’d with his 
Language as he found it settled in any one part of Greece, but searched thro’ 
its differing Dialects with this particular View, to beautify and perfect his 
Numbers ... . What he most affected was the Ionic... . With this he mingled 
the Attic Contractions, the broader Doric, and the feebler Aeolic ... .1 


1 Durham, Critical Essays of the Eighteenth Century (1915), 333. 
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This account seems, on the face of it, strange and without an- 
alogy. Without falling into the error of supposing that Homer 
was in any sense naive or ‘‘primitive,’’ we can scarcely credit a 
preparation of the palette so highly artificial. Where did Pope 
find such a conception of the Homerie vocabulary ? 

Dr. Durham, the only recent editor of the Preface,? gives no 
annotation to this theory. When we turn to Pope’s earlier editor, 
Joseph Warton, we find a rather substantial note appended to the 
passage : 

Clarke has given the true rational account of the dialects of Homer; a thing 
so frequently misunderstood, and as appears by our Author: ‘‘Homerus non 
dialectis omnibus promiscue & Giéyws, sed eA solum modo usum est quae inter 
suos erat, Ionico-Poeticé; ex variis quidem illa dialectis existens, non com- 
muniter & universé, sed certé quadam & constanti ratione, poetis Ionicis (ut 
eredere aequum est) usitata.’’3 

Homer, continues Warton, ‘‘did not use such a jargon as Fon- 
tenelle idly imagines; as if a French poet was to introduce in the 
same page, Gascon, Norman, Breton, ete. words’’; and he ends 
with references, in refutation of Pope’s false notion, to ‘‘Mon- 
boddo’’ and ‘‘Burgess’s edition of Dawes.’’* 

Pope was helped in his Homeric studies by his learned friend, 
Dr. Parnell ;> and Dr. Parnell wrote the Essay on Homer prefixed 
to Pope’s Iliad, in the course of which it is said: ‘‘As Greece was 
in all probability his native country, and had then began to make 
an effort in learning, we cannot doubt but he [Homer] travelled 
there also [as well as in Egypt], with a particular observation. 
He uses the different dialects which were spoken in its different 
parts, as one who had been conversant with them all.’’® This 
citation is certainly not inconsistent with Pope’s remarks; and 
the passage in the Preface may derive from a conversation at 
Binfield with Parnell. 


2 Pope’s critical work on Homer is, unfortunately, not included in Elwin 
and Courthope’s edition of the Works. 

3 Warton, ed. Works of Pope (1797), IV, 391, n. Warton is quoting from 
Samuel Clarke’s Homeri Ilias, Graece et Latine (1729), I, 42. 

4 Warton’s reference to Lord Monboddo is not precise, but it appears to 
be to The Origin and Progress of Language (2nd edition, 1786) III, 18-19. 
In Dawes’ Miscellanea Critica, Curavit ... Thomas Burgess (Leipzig, 1800), 
relevant passages are found on pp. xv, xviii and n., xvi-vii. Burgess says in 
his Preface that the Greek dialects ‘‘nihil aliud esse nisi unius et eiusdem 
linguae mutationes inter progrediendum a rudibus suis principiis ad elegan- 
tiam factas.’’ 

5 Cf. Elwin-Courthope, The Works of Pope, VII, 451-2. Pope was the editor 
of the posthumous edition of Parnell’s Poems. 


6 The Iliad ..., ed. Wakefield, I, cxx. 
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There is, however, a passage in Fontenelle’s Digression sur les 
anciens et les modernes, the passage which Warton apparently 
had in mind in his note above quoted, which is much closer to Pope 
in its extravagance. Pope early knew Fontenelle, for in his Dis- 
course on Pastoral Poetry, prefixed to the Pastorals, he consider- 
ably derives, as he acknowledges in his foot-notes, from Fon- 
tenelle’s Discours sur la nature de l’églogue, printed in the same 
volume with the Digression. Fontenelle wrote: 

Homére pouvait parler dans un seul vers cing langues différentes, prendre 
le dialecte dorique quand 1’ionique ne 1’accomodait pas; au défaut de tous 
le deux, prendre 1’attique, 1’éolique, ou le commun, c’est-A-dire, parler en 
méme temps picard, gascon, normand, breton et francais commun. II] pouvait 
alonger un mot s’il était trop court, l’accourcir s’il était trop long; personne 
n’y trouvait & redire. Cette étrange confusion de langues, cet assemblage 


bizarre de mots tout défigurés, était la langue des dieux; du moins il est bien 
sir que ce n’était pas celle des hommes.? 


Fontenelle, who was on the side of the modernists, allows, of 
course, a derisive tone to color his statement of Homer’s poly- 
phony. I do not think Finsler has correctly represented Fon- 
tenelle’s attitude when he paraphrases it as ‘‘Homer, der in einem 
Verse fiinf Dialekte verwenden und mit der Sprache beliebig 
schalten konnte, war mit dieser Freiheit in einer giinstigeren Lage 
als wir [i.e., contemporary poets].’’"® But whatever his attitude, 
he appears to be stating, as admitted fact, that Homer was allowed 
liberties, long since retracted, in the creation and manipulation 
of his poetic style. 


AUSTIN WARREN 
Boston University 


‘*GINGERLINE’”’ 


‘*Gingerline,’’ mentioned with nutmeg hue in Middleton’s Any- 
thing For a Quiet Life,’ has not been satisfactorily defined. The 
New English Dictionary assumes it to be a ‘‘perversion of Italian 
giuggiolino,’’ and to represent ginger color. The English term 
is variously spelled: ‘‘gingioline,’’ ‘‘gingilene,’’ ‘‘gingelene,’’ 
‘‘gingerline.’’ It seems nearer the French gingolin, with which 
Cotgrave? identifies it, than it does to the Italian form suggested 


7 Fontenelle, Oeuvres (Paris, 1790), V, 298-9. The Discours and the Digres- 
sion first appeared in Poesies pastorales (1688). 

8 Homer in der Neuzeit (Leipzig, 1912), 186. 

ii, 5. 

2Cotgrave’s spelling is zizolin; D’Aubigné’s zizoulin. Les aventures du 
baron de Faeneste, 1617, Livre I, Ch. II. 
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by the New English Dictionary. Florio, 1611, defines both giallo- 
lino and zuzzulino as ‘‘gingerline.’’ 

The infrequency of its occurrence in English makes its definition 
difficult. ‘‘Gingilene peropus’’ was purchased at Cambridge in 
1617,° but the term is conspicuously absent from hundreds of six- 
teenth and early seventeenth century wills, diaries, letters, and 
wardrobe accounts examined by the author. One must depend, 
therefore, upon its cognates in other languages for a definition. 
Gay* shows gingolin to have been known in France as early as 
1595. An advertisement of Bovant-Caillet lists it among fashion- 
able costume colors n 1607;> and D’Aubigné mentions it for the 
same purpose in 1617, so that Middleton was correct in applying 
it to costume. 

What was its color? Florio offers the only contemporary defini- 
tion the author has been able to find. He defines zuzzulino which 
he has identified with gingerline as ‘‘a kind of reddish color.’’ 
Godefroy® describes zinzolin as ‘‘couleur d’un violet rougeatre,’’ 
and Gay, as ‘‘brun roussatre un peu clair, de la nuance fourme 
par le fruit de jujubier.’’ If these definitions be correct, the iden- 
tification with ginger color needs to be reconsidered.” 


M. CHANNING LINTHICUM 
University of Iowa 


MOSBIE’S ‘‘STARY GAILE’’ AGAIN 


A reading of Miss Cornelius’s survey, in the January issue of 
Philological Quarterly (IX, 70-72), of the editors’ notes on the 
words ‘‘stary gaile’’ in Mosbie’s soliloquy in Act III, Se. V, of 
Arden of Feversham, shows that in no less than eight of the eleven 
editions of this play Mosbie’s ‘‘gentle stary gaile’’ which shakes his 
‘‘nest among the clouds’’ is regarded as a ‘‘stirring’’ gale which 
has nothing to do with the stars. In one, Edward Jacob’s, reading 
‘‘starry,’’ there is no note on the subject. In another, Tyrrell’s, 
‘‘starry’’ is said to mean ‘‘stirring’’ and to be derived from the 


3 Rogers, J. E. T. A History of Agriculture and Prices in England 1259-1798. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1866-1902. VI, 553-4. 

4Gay, V. Glossaire archeologique du moyen age et de la renaissance, Paris, 
1887. Vol. I. ‘*Couleurs.’’ 
on Roy, H. La Vie, la Mode, et le Costume au XVII* siécle, Paris, 1924, 

ate X. 

6 Dictionnaire de l’ancienne langue Frangaise, Paris, 1880. VIII, 344a. 

7 This article is part of a larger study on sixteenth century colors and their 
symbolism. 
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word ‘‘star’’ which is said to be derived from a Saxon word (stir- 
an) meaning ‘‘to move.’’ Mr. Hopkinson boldly alters ‘‘stary’’ to 
‘*stirring,’’ whereas Delius, Dr. Bayne and Professor Thorndike 
confidently read ‘‘stirry.’’! Professor Tucker Brooke was not satis- 
fied either with the meaning or the etymology attached to ‘‘stary’’; 
‘*stirry’’ he regarded ‘‘a very doubtful improvement,’’ and, though 
he was favorably impressed with Mr. McElwaine’s emendation of 
‘gentlest airy’’ for ‘‘gentle stary,’’ he thought ‘‘starry”’’ ‘‘the one 
acceptable emendation.’’ To Miss Cornelius, interpreting ‘‘starry 
gale’’ as meaning ‘‘a gale blowing among the stars,’’ it seems ‘‘al- 
most incredible’? that anyone should doubt the correctness of 
‘*starry.’’ That, nothwithstanding the confidence of Professor 
Brooke and of Miss Cornelius, ‘‘starry’’ is wrong and ‘‘stirry’’ is 
right, I shall show in what follows. 

The Huntington Library and Art Gallery has in its possession a 
manuscript version of Arden of Feversham which I am now pre- 
paring for the press. This version, written in the second decade of 
the eighteenth century and differing from the first and second 
quartos in a great many readings, was, as I shall show good reason 
for thinking, copied from the author’s original manuscript or from 
a sixteenth century transcript of it. In the passage we are now 
considering, the manuscript reads ‘‘steary gale,’’ not ‘‘stary gale.’’ 
Consulting the New English Dictionary, we discover that steir, 
stear, and steare were normal spellings of the word ‘‘stir’’ from the 
fourteenth to the seventeenth century. ‘‘Steary’’ would have been 
a likely adjective for a poet to use who indulges in such words as 
‘‘whistly,’’ ‘‘inly,’’ ‘‘cheerly,’’ ‘‘cleanly,’’ and so forth. It is 
worth noting that the New English Dictionary records ‘‘stearing’’ 
as a variant of ‘‘stirring’’ in the latter half of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. 

The question why or how the compositor of the first quarto set 
up ‘‘stary’’ is not diffieut to answer. If the poet wrote ‘‘steary,’’ 
‘*stery,’’ or ‘‘sterry,’’ and if—like Thomas Heywood, for example 
—he made his e’s so much like a’s, or vice versa, so that often one 
could hardly be distinguished from the other, the compositor might 
have read the word ‘‘staary”’ (‘‘staery’’), ‘‘stary,’’ or ‘‘starry”’ 
and then set it up as he preferred to spell what he thought his 


1In his recent edition of Arden (Vol. I of Shakespeare and His Fellow 
Dramatists, New York, 1929), unnoticed by Miss Cornelius, Professor E. H. 
Oliphant silently reads ‘‘stirry.’’ 
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author had written. The proximity of the word ‘‘clouds’’ (in the 
preceding line) may have sent his mind in the direction of the stars. 


SAMUEL A. TANNENBAUM 
New York 


SIR GAWAIN, LINE 133: AN EMENDATION 


In the description of the feast in Sir Gawain and the Green 
Knight, the first course is brought in with crakkyng of trumpes and 
nakryn noyse with pe noble pipes (lines 116ff.). Then the poet 
continues : 

130 Now wyl I of hor seruise say yow no more, 
For vch wyse may wel wit no wont pat per were. 
An oper noyse ful newe nesed biliue, 
pat be lude myst haf leue liflode to cach; 
For vnebe wats be noyce not a whyle sesed, 

135 And pe fyrst cource in pe court kyndely serued, 
per hales in at pe halle dor an aghlich mayster. 

The Tolkein and Gordon, the Madden, and the Morris editions of 
Gawain have no comment on the passage, and apparently take both 
the noyse of line 132 and the noyce of line 134 to refer to music. 
But if one accepts this interpretation, there is a repetition and lack 
of dramatic sequenee that is confusing. The people were eating in 
lines 126f.; yet in 132f. they are given a signal to begin to eat. Be- 
sides, line 134 is unintelligible: it begins with for, when the writer 
is not giving a reason for anything; and the reference of noyce is 
ambiguous. Messrs. Webster and Neilson have felt the need of an 
alteration, and in their translation have interchanged lines 132 and 
133—but they have made questionable use of wont (line 131) and 
line 133. 

A very small emendation, the supplying of a negative ne in line 
133, so that it will read, ‘‘Pat be lude ne my3t .. .’’, makes the 
passage clear and more dramatic. A ne before a word beginning 
with m might easily have been dropped out by a scribe. The noise 
of line 132 is approaching, is in motion, and, while it might conceiv- 
ably refer to a renewal of the musicians’ playing, it more fitly de- 
scribes the Green Knight’s entrance; i.e., refers to the clattering of 
the horse’s hoofs, and the jingling of the bells (line 195). This new 
interpretation better carries out the change of subject indicated in 
line 130; and An oper noyse suggests not a renewal of the music, 
but a noise altogether different. Now the explanation beginning 
with for (line 134) is clear; and the noise of line 134 refers to the 
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noise of music in lines 116ff.—it is the music which attended the 
serving of the first course. Hence: ‘‘A different noise approached 
suddenly, so that the people might not have leave to take food; for 
hardly was the noise of music a moment ceased, and the first 
course. . .”’ 


J. C. MATHEWS 
University of California 


REDUCTION OF THE SPEAKERS’ PARTS IN THE TOWNELEY 
PHARAO 

The existing evidence of variations in York XI and Towneley 
VIII seems to favor the theory that the York cycle contains the 
original play of Pharao, from which the Towneley play was de- 
rived. 

In considering the relation between the two plays, it has not 
been noted, I believe, that certain changes in the distribution of 
the speakers’ parts have been made in the Towneley version. Al- 
though these changes neither prove nor disprove the theory of a 
common identity,! they may, nevertheless, help to further the solu- 
tion of a difficult problem. 

The comparison of Towneley VIII with York XI reveals no in- 
variable substitution of parts. For example, the part of the second 
Egyptian in York is taken sometimes by the first soldier and some- 
times by the second, in Towneley. But the significant point is 
that four parts in York, those of the first and second soldiers and 
the first and second Egyptians, are played by two characters in 
Towneley, the first and second soldiers. Moreover, the part taken 
in York by the third boy is given, in Towneley, either to the first 
or to the second boy, for the Towneley cast of characters includes 
no third boy. 

The reduction of the seven players in York (excluding Deus 
and Moses, as their parts remain virtually unchanged) to four in 
Towneley may well have been a matter of practical economy, if not 
of actual necessity. When four players can do the work of seven, 
it is evident that such a synthesis will naturally take place. 

In York, two Egyptians, in addition to the two king’s officers, 
engage in conversation with Pharao. But there is no real necessity 
for the presence both of the Egyptians and of the soldiers; they 


1Lyle,M.C. The Original Identity of the York and Towneley Cycles, Univ. 
of Minn. Studies in Language and Literature, No. 6, June 1919. 
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do not represent different viewpoints. The remarks of the Egypti- 
ans in York are equally appropriate in the mouths of the soldiers 
in the Towneley version. No principle of artistic congruity has 
been violated. In one case, at least, the substitution really increases 
effectiveness: the transfer of line 405 from the first boy (in York) 
to Moses (in Towneley). 

The transferences of speakers’ parts have been grouped under 
four headings: Group A, changes from the first or second Egypti- 
an, the second soldier, or any combination of two speakers, in York, 
to the first soldier, or a combination of the first and second soldiers, 
in Towneley; Group B, changes from first or second Egyptian, 
the first soldier, or any combination of two speakers, in York, to 
the second soldier, in Towneley; Group C, the change from the 
third boy in York to the first boy in Towneley; and Group D, 
miscellaneous changes. 


GROUP A 
First Egyptian (York) to first soldier (Towneley) : 
Lines 260-266, 273-276, 313, 339-341, 385, 388. 
First and second Egyptians (York) to first soldier (Towneley) : 
Lines 253-256. 
Second Egyptian and first soldier (York) to first soldier (Towne- 
ley) : 
Lines 349-352. 
First Egyptian (York) to first and second soldiers (Towneley) : 
Lines 295-298. 
Second Egyptian (York) to first soldier (Towneley) : 
Lines 281-283, 292-294, 323-324. 
Second soldier (York) to first soldier (Towneley) : 
Lines 221-224, 301-304, 335-336, 397-400. 


GROUP B 
First Egyptian (York) to second soldier (Towneley) : 
Lines 289-290, 345-346, 357-358. 
First Egyptian and first soldier (York) to second soldier (Towne- 
ley) : 
Lines 327-331. 
First and second Egyptians (York) to second soldier (Towneley) : 
Lines 315-320. 
First soldier (York) to second soldier (Towneley) : 
Lines 277-278. 
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Second Egyptian (York) to second soldier (Towneley) : 
Lines 269-272, 309-310, 337, 342-344, 387, 395-396. 


GROUP C 


First boy (York) to second boy (Towneley) : 
Lines 383-384. 

Third boy (York) to first boy (Towneley) : 
Lines 203-204, 373-376. 


GROUP D 

First Egyptian (York) to Pharao (Towneley) : 

Line 404. 
First boy (York) to Moses (Towneley) : 

Line 405. 

Such changes seem clearly to indicate a subsequent modification 

by the Towneley cycle of the York play, or, if the common-identity 
hypothesis is correct, of the parent play. 


GENEVIEVE ROGERS 
Stanford University 
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Die Soziale Herkunft der Neuzeitlichen Dialcktliteratur Englands, von Dr. 
Ernst Felix Hoevel, pp. 67. Kélner Anglistiche Arbeiten, band 7. Leipzig: 
Tauchnitz, 1929. 

The present work attempts an analysis of the rise of English dialect literature 
from circa 1700 to the height of the period of the Industrial Revolution by 
means of the semi-sociological method developed in Dr. Herbert Schéffler’s 
Protestantismus und Literatur. In the first chapter an excellent discussion of 
the factors favoring dialect writing leads the author to develop his main argu- 
ment —that the country clergy played a particularly important part in fostering 
both dialect authorship, and interest in dialects, in Eighteenth-century England. 
He shows how the Restoration, with its loosening of the narrowing bonds of 
Calvinism, brought to the country clergy a latitudinarianism which found ex- 
pression in secular contacts and interests, how they were obliged to learn the 
dialect habitually spoken by their parishioners in order to carry out successfully 
their pastoral and educational duties, and how they gradually became interested 
in dialect for its own sake. He points out that these clergymen were peculiarly 
fitted to stand sponsor to dialect in its first literary connections with the 
‘*polite’’ world because of their superior education and their ability to speak 
both the dialect and Literary English. From this, he argues that the first 
dialect authors, local historians, antiquarians, and compilers of provincial glos- 
saries, were clergymen, while the few works produced by laymen owed much to 
their encouragement and financial support. Under clerical sponsorship and in- 
fluence, dialect literature flourished, until the economic upheavals of the In- 
dustrial Revolution caused the influx of a strong current towards secularization. 

The remaining chapters bring forward a body of biographical material by 
way of proof, with quite convincing results. The amount of matter studied is 
so extensive, and the work has been performed with such thoroughness, that the 
author has given, in effect, a history of dialect literature between the time 
limits he has set himself. In addition to known material there is much that 
was previously unknown incorporated, particularly in the sections dealing with 
the Cumberland (pp. 18-27) and East Anglian (pp. 36-39) dialects. The treat- 
ment includes consideration of the rise of dialect-authorship in England and 
Southern Scotland generally, and then a more specialized consideration of the 
writers in the separate dialect-areas distinguished in Skeat’s English Dialects. 
The specialist will regret that the author did not extend the scale of his work 
and produce a general history of dialect literature from the beginnings to the 
present, a work which is greatly needed, and one which Dr. Hoevel seems emi- 
nently qualified to write. 
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An excellent bibliography and an index of authors complete the value of the 
books as a work of reference for all who are interested in the English dialects. 


HAROLD WHITEHALL 


The University of Iowa 


_ Shakspere’s Silences, by Alwin Thaler. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 

1929. $3.50. 

Of the five essays in this volume, the first two bear most directly on Shake- 
speare. Making a casual remark of Poe’s his point of departure, Professor 
Thaler writes first of ‘‘Shakspere’s Silences.’’ His tone is pleasantly un- 
dogmatic, for he admits that none of his conclusions can be taken as incon- 
trovertible facts. Nevertheless, he presents his case strongly, that many of the 
puzzling silences in the plays, which too often have been attributed to careless- 
ness or haste, can be explained by psychology and the basic principles of the 
dramatic art. Although no remarkably new ideas are disclosed, the reader 
should find genuinely interesting this discussion of Hamlet’s alleged pranks, 
the apparently unsatisfactory disappearance of Lear’s fool, Isabella’s silent 
acceptance of the Duke, and other incidents like them. The ‘‘Silences,’’ ob- 
viously, are of diverse kinds. But more vital issues are broached in the next 
essay, on ‘‘The Unhappy Happy Ending.’’ Not only must those endings be 
assembled; they also have to be justitied, and the reader will determine for 
himself how well the task is accomplished. In defense of As You Like It, the 
author rather acutely observes that ‘‘the real difficulty ... lies not so much 
in the happy end as in the unhappy beginning.’’ Incidents like Oliver’s sudden 
conversion, however, are not the real crux of the problem. What Charles Lamb 
1 termed the ‘‘moral sense of our ancestors’’ has always revolted against scenes 
in Two Gentlemen of Verona, Measure for Measure, and A Winter’s Tale. Can 
its protest be quieted long by Professor Thaler’s plea? 

The next two papers, which discuss Shakespeare’s influence on Sir Thomas 
Browne and Milton, are less satisfying. From Sir Thomas Browne’s occasional 
use of dramatic terminology and from his two references to plays at Norwich, 
' it is a long step to the assertion that he was ‘‘an enthusiastic playgoer.’’ Too 

much, also, may easily be deduced from apparent correspondences in phrasing 
and idea. The ‘‘timely dew of sleep’’ in Paradise Lost may or may not have 
j some connection with the ‘‘honey-heavy dew of slumber’’ in Julius Caesar. 
: Many of the parallels are more persuasive, we admit. Long ago Dunster sug- 
i gested that Macbeth (V, 8, 30-31, 17-18) was in Milton’s mind when he wrote 
of Adam: 


Though not of woman born, compassion quelled 
| His best of man. 


Even this, however, is not conclusive. The acceptance of Professor Thaler’s 

. evidence would lead, we believe, to an exaggerated idea of the influence of 
Shakespeare on Browne and Milton. 

The last essay, ‘‘ Milcon in the Theatre,’’ rests on more solid foundations and 

may seem to many readers the most important contribution of the volume. 

Many will be surprised to know that L’ Allegro and Il Penseroso, Paradise Lost, 
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and even Lycidas were adapted in the eighteenth century for presentation on 
the stage. That Samson Agonistes and Comus were often produced is matter 
of common knowledge; but too few readers have had time and opportunity to 
examine the adaptations that passed under their titles. The account given here 
of Comus as it was produced from 1738 to 1842 is especially interesting. The 
complete history of the masque, therefore, begins with the acting version of the 
Bridgewater Manuscript and extends through these strangely altered Georgian 
adaptations. More recent presentations are sporadic and not significant for any 
changes in the text. In describing so clearly these adaptations of play and 
masque, with detailed information regarding the actors and composers, Pro- 
fessor Thaler gives a very significant revelation of eighteenth-century literary 
taste. One should never forget that Milton’s reputation in Georgian London 
was determined, at least in part, by the work of Hamilton, Dalton, and Colman. 


ELBERT N, S. THOMPSON 


The Uuiversity of Iowa 


The Dramatic Work of Samuel Foote, by Mary Megie Belden. vi + 224 pp. 

New Haxen: Yale University Press, 1929. $2.50. 

Dr. Belden’s dissertation is a workmanlike and interesting treatment of an 
author whose works have been too generally disregarded. Heretofore students 
of the period have had to be content with Fitzgerald’s volume, written in the 
casual, anecdotal, and unscholarly manner so frequent among nineteenth century 
English biographers. Except when associated with sensational incidents in his 
life, Foote’s plays and entertainments have had little attention, though abso- 
lutely unique, and through a good many years one of the institutions of Lon- 
don. Some of these deficiencies Dr. Belden has been able to supply. Perhaps 
feeling that too much emphasis has been laid on the man himself, she has made 
few contributions of a biographical sort. As to the precise nature of specific 
entertainments, however, we are now enabled to speak with more assurance. 
Foote was, it is clear, a consummate opportunist, quick to sense an occasion for 
satire, adept also in the reconstruction of failures into successes. Of both of 
these powers The Minor is an illustration; and just here the wealth of evanes- 
cent pamphlet literature at the command of the author, in the great libraries 
to which she has had access, shows itself. Thus she is able to demonstrate the 
surprising violence and extent of the controversy which resulted from Foote’s 
satire on Whitefield and the Methodists. As has been already suggested, the 
early biographical chapters are less interesting and valuable than the middle 
section dealing with the history of the plays. The third section, devoted to 
criticism alone, might have been profitably combined with the second, thus 
avoiding some repetition. The book is nevertheless a solid piece of investiga- 
tion; the materials are handled with assurance; and the style is adequate. 


BARTHOLOW V. CRAWFORD 
The University of Iowa 


Elizabeth Gaskell, by Gerald DeWitt Sanders. With a Bibliography by Clark 8. 
Northup. Cornell Studies in English, New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1929. $3.50. 

The biographers of Elizabeth Gaskell have been seriously handicapped by the 
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unwillingness of the novelist’s daughters to make public any of the documents 
that they held. The novelist herself, whose life of Charlotte Bronté involved 
her in serious trouble, first laid the injunction, and her wishes still prevail. 
In Haunts, Homes, and Stories Mrs. Chadwick printed, in an incoherent and 
confusing way, all that she had been able to glean. Professor Sanders has writ- 
ten a much more systematic and convincing biography, which corrects some 
errors in earlier books and adds a little new information. Until all the facts 
are available, a better book can hardly be expected. But with a detailed 
biography out of the question, the novels themselves should have received a 
closer scrutiny. Instead of a general survey of conditions in England during 
the Forties of the last century, would it not have been possible to gather from 
the Manchester newspapers, which apparently were at the author’s disposal, 
the precise local conditions there that would best explain Mary Barton? 
Records from the police courts and the distributors of poor relief and the like 
would furnish a better background than more general statements. In the same 
way, the difference between industrial conditions as given in Mary Barton and 
those in North and South might be more clearly drawn, as no one thus far has 
done it. And the social importance of Ruth would be more obvious if we were 
told something more definite of what the attackers and defenders of the book 
had to say. The biography, however, makes a real contribution to the history 
of English fiction, and its worth, of course, is greatly enhanced by Professor 
Northup’s full bibliography. 


ELBeErT N. 8S. THOMPSON 
The University of Iowa 


The Doctrine of Correctness in English Usage, 1700-1800, by Sterling Andrus 
Leonard. Madison, 1929. 361 pp. (University of Wisconsin Studies in 
Language and Literature, No. 25). 

This book, a very welcome one to all students of English usage, is essentially 
an indictment of 18th century grammatical dogmatism. Many of the rules and 
‘¢ipsedixitisms’’ have survived in modern handbooks; hence, according to Pro- 
fessor Leonard, they need to be eliminated, or at least the ‘‘philosophy’’ be- 
hind them is inadequate for present needs. Errors which distract the attention 
of the reader or listener since they are not reputable in his ‘‘level of usage’’ 
must indeed be eradicated, because they obstruct communication, but not be- 
cause they constitute variation (many of these variations are in fact ‘‘negli- 
gible’’) from arbitrary rule. 

It was the lack of such an ideal of effective communication which made 
eighteenth-century English grammar futile and muddle headed. The gram- 
marians and rhetoricians, to be sure, admitted that usage was the jus et norma 
loquendi; but with this stingy verbal tribute to Horace they reverted to their 
favorite vices of laying down rules and discountenancing particular expressions. 
They had no difficulty in finding reasons to support their dicta: in the case of 
James Harris it was ‘‘nature’’ that language copied, through the forms of 
‘‘universal grammar’’; with George Campbell, the ‘‘ genius of the language’’ 
helped to settle disputed cases; with Robert Baker, the first of the great ‘‘ipse- 
dixitists,’’ mere opinion was enough provided it was expressed in forcible 
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terms, as: ‘‘There is no such word.’’ ‘‘This expression is wrong.’’ And so 
on, with appeals to analogy, logic, etymology, and elegance, which Leonard 
treats in separate chapters, with other tendencies, all of which seem to the 
reviewer to be merely different manifestations of dogmatism, a fundamental 
tendency of the time which was partly a matter of temperament and partly a 
matter of philosophy, especially the phase which is usually called rationalism. 

The views of Locke and Priestley were exceptions. Locke considered that 
the end of language was to communicate ideas easily and quickly and thereby 
convey the knowledge of things. According to Leonard, however, Locke had 
few followers among the grammarians. Priestley was the outstanding advocate 
of usage against arbitrary rule, and for the most part practised what he 
preached. The others, even the great Campbell, whose general pronouncements 
sounded so Priestleyan and tolerant, repudiated the authority of actual usage 
when he came down to cases. 

Such is the essence of Leonard’s indictment, supported by a mass of material, 
including a topical summary (Appendix I) of 50 pages, in which it is especially 
interesting to note expressions which survived condemnation, as well as those, 
very few in number, whose standing in modern usage was possibly affected by 
contemporary attack or defense. There is also a bibliography, containing some 
titles not so easily accessible in Kennedy. 

The book is confined to grammar and diction, disregarding spelling and pro- 
nunciation, both important fields in which the work of writers like Johnson 
and Thomas Sheridan, respectively, might perhaps be shown to have been more 
effective, or at least more of a pioneer nature, than that of the grammarians 
and rhetoricians. The side question of ‘‘ Americanisms,’’ first raised by With- 
erspoon in the Druid papers of 1781, is also omitted. 

One statement, very characteristic of Leonard’s treatment of the philosoph- 
ical background, seems exaggerated: ‘‘But the eighteenth-century grammar- 
ians and rhetoricians were mainly clergymen, retired gentlemen, and amateur 
philosophers like the elder Shandy, with an immense distaste for Locke’s dan- 
gerous and subversive doctrines’’ (p. 13). In contrast to these types the 
schoolmaster grammarians stand out sharply, both in their personal character- 
istics and in their relation to Locke. Examples are James Greenwood, Richard 
Wynne, and James Buchanan. Greenwood quotes Locke’s ‘‘ends of language’’ 
practically verbatim; and Buchanan, important imitator of Greenwood and 
thus of the very influential Wallis tradition in English grammar, echoes the 
Locke ideal of words as conveying ‘‘knowledge of things.’’ Wynne, in his 
Essays on Education, reprinted Locke’s ‘‘ Thoughts,’’ and it must be admitted 
that Locke’s influence on the schoolmasters was more closely derived from the 
educational works than from his more ‘‘dangerous’’ doctrines. On the other 
hand, Locke was by no means a pure empiricist. Much of his philosophy is of 
the absolutist and rationalist cast which characterizes the grammar of Harris 
and Lowth. A better background for a doctrine of usage against rule can be 
found in David Hume and the growing school of ‘‘association psychology’’; 
and perhaps it is of some significance (in a field where direct relationships are 
indeed very difficult to trace )that Priestley was a great respecter of Hume and 
proclaimed definite connections between his own linguistic ideas and the ‘‘asso- 
ciation’’ ideas of David Hartley; and, on the other hand, that Campbell was 
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opposed to Hume (as was also his important predecessor Kames) and intimately 
allied with that compromise tendency called the ‘‘Scottish school of common 
sense.’’ This whole question of the ‘‘philosophical background’’ needs more 
careful study. 

It is no disparagement of Leonard’s treatment, complete as it is within 
selected limits, to say that there are other important phases of eighteenth- 
century ‘‘correctness’’ that deserve investigation. One of these is the growth 
of the English curriculum in the schools, where the rule of ‘‘rules’’ was con- 
spicuous but where ‘‘ipsedixitism’’ had less chance to flourish. The reviewer 
notes with interest that Leonard’s examples of these arbitrary dicta are most- 
ly from men like Robert Baker, with practically no schoolmasters represented. 
The latter class, also, reveal a utilitarian interest, which reflects either influence 
of Locke, or, what is more likely, the rise of middle class which did much to 
provide the underlying (though often unexpressed) motive for the whole eigh- 
teenth-century movement to standardize the language. 


EMSLEY 
Ohio State University. 
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